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THE WORLD'S VERDICT. 



CHAPTER I. 



LORD DICEWOODS WHITEBAIT DINNER, 

Rutherford was moody and odd for some 
time after they first started ; but when an 
hour or two had 'past, and they had got 
away among the green trees and the still- 
ness of the country, his spirits rallied. 

VOL. II. 1 



THE world's verdict. 



^^ I shall live a hundred miles at least 
from London, when I have made my for- 
tune," he remarked as they were saunter- 
ing slowly along in Richmond Park, 
^^ Laura and I will have grown like-mind- 
ed by that time, and not have a taste or 
an opinion to hold us from each other. 
What an error it is to call the first few 
months of married life the happiest! 
Why, we have not half found each other 
out yet, Horace!" 

" You have not," said Mr Law. 

"In mere foolish passion," George 
went on, " the first and shortest stage may 
be the best. But not in love : not in the 
love a man and woman should feel who 
are^ to walk hand-in-hand among all the 
fevers and chills of life together. I dare 
say I don't know half the good there is in 
Laura yet ! " 
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^' Very probably." 

" When she has struggled with me, when 
fihe has gone through some of the bitter 
disappointments of an artist's life with me, ^ 
when cares and trials have knit us toge- 
ther, do you think she will long after 
childish pleasures as she does now ? '' 

'^ I should hope not." 

" Hope not ! Don't you feel sure she 
will not ? Don't you know that those very 
women who are the most light-hearted 
in prosperity are also the readiest to sym- 
pathize in times of sorrow ? Why, Laura^s 
smiles will turn to tears in a moment, now." 

"I don't admire very facile feminine 
tears," Mr Law observed; ^^and I don't 
repose over-much feiith in them, either, 
George. Men may sometimes be judged 
by emotional symptoms: women, never. 
Their actions are the only real gauge of 
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their hearts. Tears are either weapons 
of defence, or another form of aggressive 
attack — ^kisses in disguise, in short — no- 
thing more," 

" I hate to hear those light opinions of 
women," Greorge exclaimed, hotly. '^ You 
would make out that there is no honest 
love, no genuine feeling, apart from van- 
ity, to be found in any woman living." 

" No, I would not. But I believe both 
honest passion and genuine feeling to be 
rare ; and I don't think either can exist in 
radically-artificial natures, or are closely 
connected with too-facile tears." 

" We are going from the subject," said 
George. ^^What I say is, that the first 
year of married life is not, generally, the 
happiest, and that it takes time and trial, 
and a good deal of disappointment, too, 
before any two human beings can become 
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as like-minded and contented with each 
other as they ought to be for the perfect 
happiness of married life." 

"And if they are thoroughly uncongenial 
by nature, you think that the mere fact 
of living together will, in any number of 
years, fiise the opposing elements into a 
harmonious whole ? " 

" I think that a sense of duty, and the 
resolve to carry out oaths sworn before 
God, will enable a man to do anything, 
Horace." 

" And a woman ? " 

" Of course. Women are better than us; 
in all these things. The lightest woman 
on earth wishes more at heart for a happy 
home, and husband's and children's love, 
than for all the empty conquests and plea- 
sure and excitements that go to make up 
her life." 
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" Mrs Baltimore^ for example ?" 
^^ Mrs Baltimore is mifortaiiately placed 
by circmnstances. There are isolated ex- 
ceptions to all roles. I don't want to 
bear jour sneers about these things, Law. 

1 maintain that, although the first year or 
two of married life may be uncongenial, 
time and &ith in each other are all that 
are wanted to ensure thorough happiness 
in the end.'' 

And he renewed his arguments in 
support of this opinion with such warmth, 
and uphold thorn, however untenable, with 
such temper, that Horace perceived some 
unwonted thoughts to be troubling the 
poor fellow's heart, and refrained from 
thwarting him. 

As the day wore on, too, Q-eorge of his 
own accord dropped all untoward themes 
— calming and growing happy, as he ever 
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did, with the kindly sights and sounds of 
nature round him. 

It was already evening, a golden sum- 
mer evening, when they turned their steps 
back towards the town ; and the west sun 
flecking the rich moss with emerald light, 
the summer sky shining at blue intervals 
through the thick leafage over-head, the 
air radiant with sunshine, afloat with in- 
sect-life, laden with thousands of unseen 
odorous breaths, all smote the artist with 
as deep and solemn a joy as he had ever 
yet experienced. It was many long 
months before sky and trees and sunshine 
were to give him joy again ! 

They had ordered dinner at one of the 
hotels by the river, and to have the full 
benefit of their country-day had their table 
laid out in the garden. 

*^I wish poor Laura was here," said 
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George, as they took their places. " This 
fresh air and quiet would have done her 
good." 

" I hope we shall have a decent dinner/^ 
said Mr Law, looking doubtfully at the 
soup. " Seven-and-sixpence a head, with- 
out wine, is deuced dear work. I shall 
have to sit up half the night to make up 
for it ; distilling extra venom for my forth- 
coming review." 

" What, are your criticisms paid for in 
proportion to the amount of malice they 
contain ? " asked George. " I thought the 
number of lines was the chief requisite for 
such wares as yours." 

'^ My criticisms would not be paid for 
at all unless they invariably contained the 
greatest possible amount of pungency that 
the occasion allowed," said Horace. " No 
friendly notices or playful civilities ever 
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fell to my share. I enlisted for other ser- 
vice than firing with blank cartridge, and 
have held faithfiilly to my post, hitherto. 
I have got an unhappy author between my 
hands at present, George — a man who has 
been seven years writing some awfiil book 
about the First Principles of Hurricanes — 
whose death-stroke will just pay for our 

wine. Have you read W 's new 

story, by-the-by? It is not bad in its 
way. All the telling points in the prin- 
cipal characters are notes taken from 
the fellow's own intimate friends, and the 
personality makes it decently amusing." 

" I would sooner be the humblest 
painter that ever lived than the best 
modem writer amongst you all," said Ru- 
therford; who could be made indignant, 
like a child, by the most palpably-ab- 
surd exaggerations that his friend chose 
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to utter. " Our art serves to beatize the 
outward form at least of human creatures : 
yours to drag to light their ugliest de- 
formities — their lowest passions ; and who- 
ever does this with the most thoroughly 
merciless hand is, now-a-days, held to be 
the greatest novelist." 
• ^^We try to show nature as she is," 
Horace returned, " and I suspect descend 
in our researches no deeper than you do. 
Your lovely nymphs and naiads have all 
bones and sinews, George, and you have 
to go through a precious deal of anatomy 
before you can paint them to look like 
rosebuds." 

"But I don't present my anatomical 
studies to the world. I don't exhibit what 
Grod meant to be hid — ^the mechanism of 
humanity. I don't . . ." 

" Do what would not sell, George ! The 
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dissection of moral gangrenes is popular : 
but we all prefer carnations and lilies in 
the material department. So each of us. 
supplies the article which he finds to 
sell best — " 

" To sell ! ' • George interrupted. " Yon 
write what sells, then ! not what your own 
principles dictate. What a trade ! " 

" Oh, when I first began to write I had 
principle," said Horace, leaning back as ho 
finished his soup, and assimiing the air of 
one who tries to make you believe some 
wildly-improbable assertion. " Yes, I had 
principles — ^and I wrote a novel to set them 
forth, political, social, and religious. Well, 
you know the fate of that ghastly book of 
mine — it didn't sell. Good but heavy, said 
the critics, and the public took up the note 
and would not read it. I bore some of 
the reviews pretty well, but one signally 
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beastly one in the very paper to which I 
now belong drove me half mad, and I swore 
to take vengeance upon the man who wrote 
it. It turned out to be a particular jfriend 
of my own, an Irishman, and a very good 
fellow (for an Irishman), who had started 
in London with me as a reporter for one of 
the cheap papers, but had got so far ahead 
as to be a writer of leading articles and re- 
views, while I had merely brought forth one 
abortive novel." 

^' Well, did ^yoM break his head in re- 
turn for his friendliness ? " 

^^No. I happened to sit next to him at 
supper at Evan's the very night after I 
knew he was the writer of the review, and 
before we parted we were firmer friends 
than ever. ^ I did my best for your book,' 
he remarked ; ' I said the plot was borrowed 
from the French, and the morality from 
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your own depraved imagination. But it 
wouldn't do. You cannot gull the public 
into buying a heavy book whatever you 
insinuate against it. Give up novel-writ- 
ing — men's novels, with one or two signally 
great exceptions, don't take now. Give up 
your principles, cultivate the epigrammatic^ 
practise writing upon the most doubtfiil 
subjects in the least doubtfiil manner, and 
I will get you upon our staff in three 
months.' He kept his word." 

" More's the pity ! " cried George, who 
gave simple credence to all Mr Law's 
rhodomontade. " The abilities God has 
given you are too good to be lowered to 
such work." 

" I don't know what you mean by lower- 
ing," said Horace. '^ I tried writing with 
principles, and it did not pay. I write to 
order, and am beginning to have a good 
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dinner five days in the week. Principles, 
Bs connected with journalism, are not lu- 
crative — except under very peculiar and 
-exceptional circumstances." 

" Indeed. I was not aware of that fact." 
" You would acknowledge the truth of it 
if you had served through my apprentice- 
ship. Why, upon what principles do you 
suppose our paper's chance of popularity 
has been based from the first ? Its politics ? 
its social views ? its patriotism ? its re- 
ligion ? Not the least in the world. In all 
ihese matters — I mean in the support of 
whatever an orthodox majority upholds as 
true politics, and true social views, and 
true patriotism, and true religion — ^there is 
a monopoly. The opinions and the class 
that rule the hour have an organ too potent 
for them to need any other means of utter- 
ance. All papers which attempt, at second- 
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hand, to follow in the fleeting wake of 
popular feeling must, of their very nature, 
become imitative and second-rate, just as 
those which constitute themselves the 
mouth-piece of any pai1;icular sect or 
party are sure to sink into the slough of 
laudatory platitudes and trite truths, and 
prejudice, and bigotry, which characterize 
all mere sectarian writing — decent and tol- 
erably honest of course, because our age is 
a decent and a tolerably honest one, but 
nothing higher, or more lucrative. It is 
the exact reverse of all this, George. It is 
diametrical opposition to common feeling 
and common opinion, as well as emancipa- 
tion fix)m all chiefs of parties, and parties 
themselves, that has alone brought us to 
our present point of success." 

" Whatever other principles you hold 
by, you certainly none of you allow the 
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prospects or feelings of your friends to stand 
in your way when you want a telling 
article," said Greorge. " What a slashing- 
up that was of L ^'s new poem a fort- 
night ago, written, I am told, by B , 

one of the poor wretch's most intimate 
and affectionate friends." 

" And what has B y or what have I 

or any other writers of reviews, to do with 
any author's prospects or feelings, George ? 
Nine-tenths of the books that are published 
deserve hard hitting, and it is our business 
to do it. Besides," added Horace, in that 
old hard way of his that yet seemed to flow 
so perfectly naturally from his experience 
of five-and-twenty years, " one soon forgets 
whether one is writing with principles or 
without principles, justly or unjustly. 
You have read so many wearying printed 
pages, you have written so many articles. 



■^ 
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without believing a word that you were 
saying, you have betrayed art for your 
friends, and your friends for — ^yourself! so 
long, that at last a placid feeling of disgust 
at having to write at all is almost the only 
emotion which the mechanical act of mani- 
pulating an article awakens in you. ' On 
s^hahikce a voir fair e le mal, a le laisser passer ; 
on commence par V approuver^ on finit par le 
commettre' And gets tired of it, George, 
as one- used to do of ^ fe hien' Will you 
have some fish ? What a mercy it is to be 
where we can eat with our knives." 

And they were soon as merry as two 
boys : George making his accustomed un- 
worldly remarks upon every subject that 
came to hand, Law indulging in even more 
than his usual strain of Horatian philosophy 
in order to draw out the simple opinions 
of his imsuspecting friend. 

VOL. IL s 
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" What spirits you are in, George, for a 
married man ! " he remarked, at last. 

" For a married man ! " repeated George. 
" What in the world do you mean by that ? 
Is not the married state the happiest one ? 
and should not married men be happier 
than single ones ? " 

"I really cannot say, not having ex- 
perienced both conditions. From the 
spirits I ordinarily notice husbands to en- 
joy at home, I do not conceive of the 
direct domestic influence as an enlivening 
one ; from my own opinion of the sex, I 
know that I should myself seldom expe- 
rience complete tranquillity in absence." 

" I don't understand you," George said 
shortly, and getting solemn directly. 
" Why should you not be tranquil away 
from your wife ? " 

" Don't look so tragic, my good fellow ; 
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it spoils one's appetite. I am of an evil 
suspicious disposition, as you yourself 
often say. My trade leads me to it. One 
cannot be always dissecting those morbid 
subjects we spoke of, and yet retain child- 
ish confidence in the good faith of 
everybody round us. We come in time 
to measure our relations by the same 
standard as we do our heroes ; judge 
our wives and sisters as we would those 
of other men ; and — " 

" You would be jealous," remarked 
George, steadily. ^^ Is that your mean- 
ing?" 

^^ I should be watchful." 

*^ And I, never ! A woman who loves 
is safe. She may care for dress, and 
parties, and amusement — admiration even ; 
their nature is weak. What have I to 
ho jealous of in all this ? If I have her 
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— ^her heart, wliat do I care who looks 
at her, who speaks to her, who dances 
with her ? Am I to watch, and question, 
and suspect a woman who has promised 
before God to be true to me ? Guard 
ber, as I would a child, jfrom the possi* 
bilityofevH?" 

" You would be wise to do so perhaps." 

" No, Horace. Truth that needs 
watching is no truth. Honour that 
needs shielding is no honour at all. 
My wife must be as free in all things 
as myself, and if — " 

" If suspicion should arise ? " 

"If suspicion should come," said 
George, slowly, " I would be parted from 
her that hour — and for ever. Suspicion 
with me would be certainty.". . . 

"I had it from himself," broke in a 
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voice upon his ear. " Dicewood's word, 
as a rule, is not good for much, but I 
had it from himself.'^ 

Another dinner-party was like theirs 
being carried on in the open air, and, 
only hidden from them by a thin screen 
of intervening shrubs. But, taken up 
with their own conversation. Law and 
Rutherford had as yet given no heed 
to the frequent sounds of conviviality 
proceeding from their neighbours. 

At the name of Dicewood both looked 
round; George laid down his knife and 
fork. 

"I have finished, Horace. Let us 
i^troU down to the river while we smoke. 
We can return here for our wine." He 
looked pale, and strangely nervous. 

"Walk, immediately after swallowing 
One's di^ner ! " said, ^orace. '^ Wait five 
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minutes, at least, George. You are so 
frightfully energetic to-day ! " 

— " Dicewood takes away the good 
name of every woman he knows," another 
voice remarked : and George had no 
choice now but to hear what was said* 
^^Upon the loss of their reputation de- 
pends his own." 

^^Yes, but Laura Bellayne and he are 
old friends ! " said the first speaker. 

Eutherford'sTace got bloodless. 

"And I saw the ring myself — in fact 
I went with him to RundelFs not a week 
ago to choose it." 

" I can't believe in Dicewood's spending 
money even for the Bellayne's great eyes. 
Are you quite sure it was not paste ? " 

"Would Rundell's be a shop to buy a 
paste ring at? It was an immense dia- 
mond, superbly set, and with a bit of 
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Dicewood's hair inside. I noticed it 
particularly, because, in the first place, 
it is amusing to think of two such peo- 
ple doing sentiment (the ring without 
the hair would have been well enough !) — 
and in the next, it is,, as you say, a sin- 
gular thing to see Lord Dice wood throw- 
ing away his money." 

" Isn't the Bellayne married now, by 
the bye ? " asked some one. 

" Oh yes, to Rutherford the painter. 
He is absorbed, no doubt, — taken up with 
his art, and all that.; and, as Dicewood 
says, a peer and a diamond ring are great 
incentives to connubial blindness ! He 
has taken her down to Greenwich to-day, 
with Bell Baltimore and some other 
beauties." 

And then there were a few inore like 
remarks, and the conversation turned. 
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For a moment Law could not look in 
Butherford's face. When he . did so the 
frightful change he read there made him 
start from his chair. 

" Good God, George 1 bear it like a 
man ! " he whispered. 

George was not white : he was livid. 
His teeth were clenched : and he kept 
turning round and round the diamond 
ring which still rested upon the little 
finger of his left hand. 

"Do you see thatV* he said, in an 
odd compressed tone. *' That is the ring : 
— an immense diamond, superbly set ! 
Let us see for his lordship's hair. Ah, 
here it is ! For convenience I'll change 
it to my right hand, Horace." Which 
he did: clenching up his fist, when the 
diamond shone there, with a sort of writhe 
as though it stung him. 
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" You will ieome with me, Law ? '^ lie 
asked, in a minute or two. 

Horace answered by following him : 
and they both entered the hotel; where 
George calmly paid the bill, feeing the 
waiters munificently* 

" I said I would be a Count for one 
day," he remarried, with a ghastly smile, 
when they got out in the road, "and by 

I'll be one ! I'll wear my diamond 

ring, my wife's ring, arid I'll go to my 
Lord Dicewood's white-bait dinner. A 
Count ! My fi^st and last appearance in 
the character, Horace. Come on quick) 
man !— we shall never be in time for desr 
sort if we miss this train^" 

Law was glad when they got ihto a carr 
riage with strangers, for it prevented the 
necessity of tal|dng ; and during the half- 
hour which .took them back to London Ru^ 
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therford sat silent and perfectly self-pos- 
sessed in appearance. Only lie kept turn-: 
ing round and round the ring upon his 
finger ; and occasionally made some re- 
mark, in a voice horribly unlike his own, 
upon the lateness of the hour, and his fears 
that the party might have dispersed before 
they arrived at Greenwich. 

When they reached town he hailed a 
cab. 

'■^ A boat would take us quicker to Lon- 
don-bridge," Law suggested. 

^^ I am going homey first," George said. 
'* I will make sure Laura has kept to her 
appointment before I take the trouble 
of following her. Little fear of that, 
though!" 

And they drove to Greek Street. 

Mrs Rutherford had left, hours ago, the 
lodging-servant informed them. 
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*' Who with ? " asked George. 

" Lord Dice wood, Sir.. In his lordship'^ 
carriage, Sir. No one but they two, and 
Mrs Baltimore." 

" The London Bridge terminus ! " he 
cried to the driver, as he sprang back 
into the Hansom. " Drive as if you 

were going to , and I'll pay you 

double ! " 

The colour had come back to his face^ 
and his eyes glowed like fire. I believe 
till this time something of disbelief had 
faintly battled, against his reason, in the 
poor fellow's heart ; but now the last re- 
maining shade of doubt was gone: his 
blackest fears had become convictions. All 
Laura's falsehoods — from the fii'st renewal 
of her acquaintance with Lord Dicewood 
till this day — «tood out black and full be- 
fore him in the horribly clear light that 
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the present cast upon them. Befooled so 
long, George had awakened now to a 
more agonized sense of injury, a fiercer 
passion of revenge, than he would have 
felt, perhaps, had long suspicion or care- 
ful watchfulness led him to the knowledge 
of his own betrayal. 

^[ I hope I shan't kill him," he said once. 
— This was the only time he broke silence 
during the drive. " A man's blood might 
weigh on one." 

" If you take my advice you will not 
flee Lord Dicewood at all," said Horace. 
"Shut your door against Mrs Rutherford, 
if you are convinced of her guilt, but 
leave 'the rest of the matter in the hands 
of your friends." 

At which Greorge laughed. 

He knew the hotel they put up at, 
he said, when they reached Greenwich. 
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Laura had often told him which was her 
favourite one, and of course Lord Dice* 
wood would consult her wishes in every- 
thing. Accordingly they bent their steps 
thither at once. 

^^Lord Dicewood's party?" answered 
the cheerful waiter. '' Yes, Sir. Now at 
dessert, Sir; shall I take any message^ 
Sir?" 

^' Show me in," said George. 

Law followed. 

"Any name, Sir?" 

"No." 

The waiter threw open the door, and 
George walked slowly in. He had calmed 
again now; and, but for a certain rigid 
look about his mouth, you would have 
noticed nothing unusual in his appearance. 

" Mr Rutherford ! " cried a woman's 
voice, the moment after he entered. 
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^^ Laura, dear, what an unexpected plea- 
sure ! here is your husband ! " 

The speaker was Mrs Baltimore, who 
with one or two men still remained at the 
table in the centre of the room. The rest 
of the party were scattered about in groups 
beside the different open windows; and 
at the most distant of these, radiant in her 
pink silk, and with Dicewood bending over 
her, was Mrs Rutherford. 

" George . . dear me ! what a surprise !" 
she cried, starting round with her accus- 
tomed ringing laugh. " I never was so 
astonished in my life ! I thought ... I 
thought ..." But the words died on her 
lips as she saw the expression of his face. 
^^I — I was over-persuaded," she stam- 
mered. " London was so hot ! " 

George walked straight up to them, 
and looked Dicewood hard in the face. 
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'' Good evening to yon, Mr Rntherford. 
"Warm, is it not?" remarked his Lord- 
ship. 

^^Lord Dicewood," said George dis- 
tinctly, and holding up his hand before 
him, " is this the ring you gave Mrs 
Rutherford?" 

Everybody now moved nearer to them : 
Laura turned as white as death. 

^^Why, George, that's the ring I got 
from the dear old baroness!" she cried, 
the instinct of falsehood upon her yet, 
poor wretch ! ^^ I told you about it this 
morning, you know, when you asked 
me—" 

" Is this the ring you gave Mrs Ruther- 
ford, my Lord ? " repeated George, with- 
out for a moment looking at Laura's face. 

'' I really could not say," answered Dice- 
wood in a drawling tone. " I have a 
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horrid memory for trifles. It is y^ry 
possible." 

"The ring that you purchased in the 
company of one of your friends at Run- 
dell's, and of which you afterwards made 
a boast when it was in the possession of 
my wife ? " 

" I don't imderstand you, Mr Ruther- 
ford. There was no occasion for any 
boasting in the matter that I know of." 

" You don't understand me, my Lord ? 
I will speak plainer. You have acted like 
a coward and a scoundrel, and I have 
come here for the express purpose of 
telling you so." 

All the party had now gathered round 
the three principal actors; and a dead 
silence followed upon George's words. 

" I am not in the habit of having scenes 
in the presence of women," remarked 
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Dice wood. '^ At any other time I shall be 
happy to listen to any impertinence Mr 
Rutherford may choose to offer. Look at 
Digby's yacht, Mrs Rutherford ! She looks 
pretty in the twilight — doesn't she ? " 

But Laura never spoke : never took her 
eyes away from her husband's face^ 

" Shall I go home with you, George ?'' 
she said, very low. 

He did not answer. 

" ^ Les maris qui gmttent ' are placed 
upon the list of social nuisances in France," 
remstrked Lord Dicewood. " I wish there 
was a similar rule in England to deteir 
them from making themselves ridiculous.'^ 

But no one laughed. Greorge's face was 
getting livid: and those nearest him re- 
marked a nervous clenching of his right 
hand which was not pleasant to wit* 
ness. 

VOL. n. 8 
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"You think that I am jealous, Lord 
Dicewood ? " he asked abraptly. 

" It looks singidarly like it." 

" That a sense of the injury you have 
done to me — me personally — brings me 
here now ? " 

" I should certainly imagine some such 
unpleasant hallucination to have influenced 
you." 

" You are wrong, then," going a step 
nearer him. " I have come here to wipe 
out a cowardly insult offered by you to 
Mrs Rutherford — she will have few enough, 
God knows! to protect her for the fu- 
ture — but at the time when you took 
away her good repute she lived under my 
roof and bore the name — bore the name — " 
his lips quivered for a second, and then 
turned ghastly white — "of — ^my wife ... 
You had won her, such as she was; if 
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you had been a man, possessing even 
what men of the world call honour, you 
would have guarded the reputation of 
the poor frail woman you had betrayed 
as tenderly as you would have done your 
own sister's — but you boasted of your 
conquest, Lord Dicewood! do you deny 
that?" 

" I decline entering upon the subject^ 
Mr Rutherford." 

^' You boasted of your easy conquest 
over Mrs Rutherford, and, with regard to 
her husband's blindness, said that a peer 
and a diamond ring would cover much. 
Well — I don't care for that part of it, but 
for the injury done to her ..." 

And before a hand could be lifted to 
stop him he had dealt Lord Dicewood a 
blow full upon th^ mouth. A blow to 
which such concentrated fury, such excess 
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of passion, lent strength, that Dicewood 
staggered back feintly — ^then fell, sense- 
less and streaming with blood, upon the 
floor. 

^^ Beauty spoilt considerably," remarked 
the friend who raised him up. " Upper 
lip cut clean through, and one tooth 
knocked in." 

"It was his own gift that did it!" 
Rutherford cried, with a savage laugh. 
" You can give it him when he recovers." 
And he threw the ring down upon the 
table at his side. 

"George — Greorge! you have judged 
me too harshly ! " sobbed out Laura, pite- 
ously, and holding up her clasped hands 
with that pretty gesture that, on all former 
occasions, had softened George at once. 
"I took it because ... I didn't know 
how to refuse, . . . and I meant to return 
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it, this very day, only you took it away, 
and • . and ....'' 

And then receiving no answer, no look 
even, from Rutherford — having, too, no 
other present resource than unconscious- 
ness left open to her — ^she, also, fainted ; 
but with a far less genuine syncope than 
his Lordship's. 

After a time George walked round, and 
looked steadily at his wife, as she lay, 
writhing and moaning, in Mrs Baltimore's 
arms. 

^^ You are her friend, are you not ? " he 
said at last to that lady. 

"Ye — s," she answered, with amazing 
hesitation. 

" Take her home with you, then. She 
shall hear from me in the course of to- 
morrow; but let her go home with you 
now." 
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Mrs Baltimore's face betrayed no espe- 
cial readiness to stand by her dear friend 
at this critical juncture — indeed, it was 
somewhat remairkable that, among all the 
persons present, George alone showed any 
signs of pity for Laura's sufferings. 

" I must really decline having my name 
mixed up in the matter at all, Mr Ruther- 
ford. Laura has plenty of friends in 
London, no doubt, who will be able to 
receive her; my house is very small, 
and — and for the sake of my children, I 
could not let it be said that I took part 
with Mrs Rutherford against her hus- 
band.'' 

That was Mrs Baltimore's reply. 

" I will go with her to Lady Caroline 
Withers' house," she remarked, after a 
minute or two. "No doubt Laura's old 
friend will be glad to receive her, and to 
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do everything in her power to bring mat- 
ters round.'' 

To bring matters romid ! 

Rutherford gave a bitter laugh, and 
turned away to Horace, who had now re- 
turned (after assuring himself of the extent 
of Dicewood's injury) to his friend's side. 

" You had better go, George," he whis- 
pered. " Lord Dicewood is coming round, 
and it would be deuced awkward having 
explanations with a man in such a state. 
I can stop and say anything you choose." 

*^ There is nothing more to say," an- 
swered George. "Whatever explanation 
he wants he can get from me. Come with 
me, Horace, I have finished what I came 
to do — my presence isn't wanted here any 
longer." 

And, taking Law's arm, he turned to 
leave the room. 
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"You are going! George, you are 
really going ! " Laura exclaimed, reviving 
with preternatural quickness, as the hor- 
rible reality of his resolves broke ftill 
upon her. "You are giving me up for 
over ! . . . Oh, Bell — ^try to persuade him 
of his mistake, please — ^try to persuade 
him—" 

"Mrs Rutherford," interrupted Bell, 
with dignity, "I must beg of you not 
to bring me into this most painful aflfair. 
Mr Rutherford acts as he thinks best." 

"Will you speak for me, then?" she 
cried, addressing Dicewood, who with 
blanched and ghastly face was just return- 
ing to consciousness of what had passed. 
"Will you tell George that I really 
meant to return the ring ? — and .... 
and • . . " 

"Curse you both!" interrupted my 
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Lord, as his glazed and blood-shot eyes 
fell, with an unutterable expression of 
loathing, on her face. " I believe — I be- 
lieve .... it's all a confounded 

plant ! and I shoidd advise you to follow 
your ruffian of a husband without delay. 
I have had enough of you, Madam ! " 
" Then, George, listen to me — " 
And she turned, abandoned by them all, 
to make her last despairing appeal to Ru- 
therford himself — 
But he was gone. 
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CHAPTER III. 
George's eccentric ideas of honour. 

And Mrs Rutherford crossed her hus- 
band's threshold no more. 

" I forgive her," said George, when on 
the following morning poor Janet tried to 
soothe him as he paced up and down the 
silent room of his Greek Street lodg- 
ing. *^ I forgive her the injury to myself. 
Thank God! my honour is mine — and 
can't be touched by any man or woman 
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upon earth. But to see her, to hold com- 
munion with her, to listen to any ex- 
culpation of her, is what I will never 
do!" 

" But, George, if she is not so guilty ! 
Think what it is for one himian be- 
ing to pass eternal judgment upon an- 
other!" 

" I pass no judgment, Janet; I only say 
that my marriage is over. I am not rich 
enough to purchase a legal divorce, but 
the tie is none the less dissolved before 
Heaven than it would be if the House of 
Lords had confirmed my freedom and her 
shame ! " 

^^ And you feel certain that you have not 
judged her too hardly?" pleaded Janet 
stiU. 

— Less prone to extremes than George in 
all things, Miss Rutherford was slow in 
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sharing his awful condemnatioii of the 
woman whom but one week before he had 
so implicitly trusted. " You feel certain 
that Laura's worst faults have not been 
levity and the mere idle love of admira- 
tion and excitement ? " 

*^ I feel certain that she betrayed me," 
said George, deliberately. " There is no 
half-guilt when a woman deceives the hus- 
band who trusts her. She was wearing 
Lord Dicewood's ring when she held my 
hand and swore to me she had not seen 
him, and would see him no more. I will 
never breathe the same air with her again* 
Laura Bellayne is no more to me than any 
other woman whom I may chance to meet 
with in the streets of London." 

Sentiments approved by a few of his own 
friends, who knew and respected the spot- 
less probity of George's own life, but which 
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by no means found acceptance with the 
world at large. 

To allow a young wife unbounded liberty 
up to a certain point, then separate from 
her at the earliest breath of suspicion, was 
a course of action positively unintelligible 
to a very large majority of common think- 
ing persons. 

Of course she was flighty and vain, some 
of Laura's old patrons said, when the mat- 
ter first became noised abroad. The man 
must have known that from the first. But 
if he allowed Dicewood to visit at his house 
five days in [the week, his conscience need 
not really have been so profoundly tender 
on the point of his wife's accepting a dia- 
mond ring. At all events he could have 
made her return it quietly and without ac- 
quainting the whole world with the particu- 
lars of the transactioDu 
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When a man remains blind so long there 
is considerable method in the blindness, 
said others. Like all such geniuses Ruther- 
ford, no doubt, wearied in six months of 
his married life, and was not sorry to re- 
cover his liberty. 

" You have acted without either sense or 
principle," wrote his own relations. " You 
should have guarded the young woman 
from the first, and, after representing her 
dangerous position to her, have taken her 
away from the influences you disapproved 
of. Her money would have been of the 
greatest service to you in your present 
necessities, and her connexion with the arista- 
cracy have forwarded you, hereafter, in your 
profession." 

Indeed his own people so reprobated his 
entire conduct (he legally made over thei 
whole of her money, interest and capital, 
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to Mrs Rutherford at once), that from this 
time his communications with home became 
colder and rarer than ever, and before very- 
long he was given to understand that any 
application to his family for assistance in 
his difficulties would remain unanswered. 

Lord Dicewood, in accordance with the 
modem code of honour, wiped out George's 
blow by having him brought up before a 
police-court for the assault. George de- 
clined making any defence of his conduct, 
in accordance with that eccentric sense of 
honour of his respecting Laura, but was 
very moderately fined. And here the matter 
dropped. 

His Lordship went to Paris, and had his 
front-tooth replaced. George sold his great 
picture for two hundred guineas, and started 
with his friend Law for Venice. 

And Laura Bellayne ? 
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Header, there were persons (Lady Caro- 
line Withers, I believe, among others, 
although she took care to haYe nothing 
whatever, personally, to do in the matter) 
who, knowing every detail of the story^ 
could yet speak of Greorge's wife as of an 
injured woman. She had been rendered 
false, they said, by long habit, deceitful by 
policy, vain, avaricious, cold. She had 
done no worse than thousands of others 
who yet remain unbranded, had been 
thrown into the way of folly and dissipation 
by her husband's carelessness, had been 
abandoned by him in a moment of passion, 
and without one positive proof existing of 
her guilt. She was an injured woman. And 
Laura herself, while she wondered at her own 
good-fortune, was not slow in improving, 
to the utmost, upon the r61e of martyr which 
had been awarded her. Ske could— when 
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required— speak of George with tears. He 
had parted from her in a fit of idle jealousy, 
but she bore no ill-feeling to him. She de- 
plored their estrangement. She looked 
forward with hope and prayers to a re- 
union. And in the mean time required 
many and varied excitements, also constant 
change of air and scene, to divert her from 
the burthen of her own painM thoughts. 

Lord Dicewood never gave her another 
diamond ring, or any more of his atten- 
tion. He had paid too dearly for her 
smiles already, to be desirous of any fur- 
ther continuance of the acquaintance. But 
there were many of his friends, and of 
Laura's, who were still well content to 
bear her and Mrs Baltimore company at 
filtes and theatres (BelPs friendship returned 
in full force when she found dear Laura 
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was not really going to be cut by every- 
body,) and to pay the bills of their Green- 
wich and Richmond dinners. 

In summer Mrs Rutherford usually went 
to the German baths. In winter she di- 
vided her time between Brighton and Paris. 
In the season she came to town. She 
dressed well. She lived well. Some few 
women, of Mrs Baltimore's stamp, kept up 
her acquaintance. Others, who would on 
no consideration have visited her in a room, 
held her just not too low fallen to be bowed 
to at the Opera, or in Rotten Row. And 
the world in general, while it formed a per- 
fectly just estimate of her actual merits, 
allowed her still to rank among that 
shadowy host who hover, neither lost nor 
saved, upon the outside limits of doubtful 
respectability. 
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But George would never see her more. 
Just because no passion, whatsoever, but 
mere selfish calculation, mere greedy- 
vanity, had wrought her fall. Just because 
blindest confidence had been placed in her, 
and she had betrayed it. Precisely for the 
circumstance which pleaded her justification 
in worldly eyes (those few who cared to 
extenuate her, or look at her at all) did 
her guilt seem the blacker to his upright 
and unspotted heart. 

He could remember her without rancour. 
When the burning bitterness of his own 
first shame was past he brought himself 
to regard the miserable woman who had 
betrayed him, not only with forgiveness, 
but with mercy. He pitied her, simply 
as he would have done any other stained 
and degraded human creature; but he 
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would never speak of her, would never 
hear from her, would never see her 
more. 

Before God he knew the bond of his 
unhappy marriage to be broken; and it 
had not yet troubled him that English 
law should hold it inviolate. 

" You must come and keep house for 
me in a few more years, and when I 
have a house to keep," he would say to 
Miss Rutherford; who, after his return 
from Italy, spent every half-holiday with 
him, as she had used to do before his 
marriage. '^ All the foolish dreams I 
once had have ceased to trouble me now. 
Art and your quiet companionship, Janet, 
will fill up my life veiy happily until 
I die." 

And up to the day when he first saw 
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Lily upon the beach at Brighton (and to 
which, after digressing so long, his story 
must now return) poor George really be- 
lieved this view of his own heart, and its 
capabilities, to be a true one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A DEMI-MONDE CIRCLE, 



Mr Flamsted's elaborate toilette extend- 
ed over considerably more than an hour- 
and-a-half ; and when he and Rutherford 
entered the Mansion drawing-room the 
whole of the illustrious circle had already 
assembled. 

^^ Let me introduce my friend, Mr Ru- 
therford the celebrated artist, to your 
Ladyship!" said Flam, dragging George 
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before an immense woman, clothed in pur- 
ple satin, who sat alone upon a cotton- 
velvet ottoman in the centre of the roont. 
'' Lady Pinniger — Mr Rutherford." 

Lady Pinniger bowed with severity; 
and George thought of Lady Dobbs, his 
first sitter, and hoped that four Miss Pin* 
nigers, in four blue bareges, would not be 
pressed, incontinently, upon his attention. 

"Monstrous fine figure, has she not?" 
whispered Flam. "A ketle full-blown, 
but quite the woman of the world. They 
come here every autimm, and are always 
considered the cream of the circle. I'll 
introduce you to Sir John in a minute." 

Sir John, however, (a little dry old 
man, with a huge nude head, and a voice 
like a pea-hen) being now engaged in 
warm converse with another member of 
the circle, respecting the general state of 
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Europe, and the extraordinary, the unpre- 
cedented present danger of oxir miserable 
undefended country, George's further in- 
troduction to the cream was postponed; 
and he had leisure, before the announce- 
ment of dinner, to take a closer survey of 
the Mansion company. 

Lady Pinniger, both from her dress, 
jewellery, loud voice, and solitary position, 
evidently took the place of leader; and 
George remarked that all the single ladies 
and most of the men addressed her in an 
extremely humble and deferential manner. 

There was another titled personage in 
the room it is true — a certain poor little 
withered old Lady Spicer, who had for 
many seasons vainly attempted to rival 
the Pinnigers. But as Sir John Pinniger 
had been knighted because he was mayor 
of Southampton at the time when William 
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the Fourth once slept a night there; 
whereas Lady Spicer^s husband had only 
reaped his honours through the low acci- 
dent of successful dentistry ; and as Lady 
Spicer only ' lived about ^ in lodgings, while 
the Pinnigers had the first of establish- 
ments at Bayswater; and as she did not 
bring her own plate to eat with, nor her 
own man to stand behind her in gorgeous 
orange plush at dinner; and as she gave 
herself few airs, and did not boast of her 
good family and her wealth, her success 
in the Mansion had been always extremely 
limited. 

The next most distinguished person pre- 
sent was Lieutenant-Colonel Banner, late 
of the Sawunt Warree Irregular Horse, 
and a yearly member of the circle. (It 
was the Mansion conception of fine breed- 
ing to call every individual by his longest 
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title: hence Major-General, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Mrs Admiral, and Mrs Major^ 
were terms (in familiar use.) The old 
Indian was gaunt and fleshless; with a 
slate-coloured complexion, and mulliga- 
tawny whites to his eyes. On the strength 
of his having a long stiff neck and show- 
ing no shirt-collar, the unmarried ladies 
of the circle called him a most gallant^ 
soldierly-looking man; and considerable, 
but futile, attention in the way of glove- 
mending, hem-stitching, and other light 
work was shown him by these gentle 
beings. Except that he told very malig- 
nant stories about other people's characters, 
and very boring stories about his own East- 
em successes, the Colonel was not a bad 
sort of old fellow. Less of a fool, proba- 
bly, than most of the ladies took him for, 
and with as high an opinion of his own 
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charms as though his general tone of 
colouring had been a normal one. As he 
paid his bills regularly, and without look- 
ing over items, ate up all the second day'& 
fish, flesh, or fowl in his curries, and 
continually flirted, but never married^ 
Miss Simms, the head of the Mansion, 
pronounced him the most perfect gentle- 
man that ever walked, and an honour 
and an ornament to the whole establish- 
ment. 

At the present moment he was paying 
a good deal of attention to a very resigned- 
looking young widow, recently returned 
from India. And from the unusually pro- 
longed fits of laughter into which these 
two persons were throwing themselves, it 
is likely that they found the mutual re- 
capitulation of their Oriental experiences 
sufficiently amusing. 
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About seven other ladies — most of whom 
were thin, wore singular lace jackets, very 
long streamers on their heads, and un- 
pleasant-looking white kid gloves — were 
grouped upon the various ottomans and 
sofas: regarding each other, and indeed 
the whole of the company, with a great 
appearance of dignity and niistrust. Sir 
John Pinniger was hotly haranguing a 
bland little old man, who never spoke, 
upon the hearth-rug: while in the back 
drawing-room an intelligent young woman, 
of the order styled "pointed" (date un- 
known), was turning over mouldy albums 
with the assistance of a somewhat eruptive 
and remarkably frightened-looking curate 
— recently entrapped into the circle. 

"Select, eh?" chuckled Flam, in a 
whisper ; " rather different to the common 
run of boarding-houses, I flatter myself. 
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Which of the parties here would you 
like to be next to at dinner, Ruther- 
ford?" 

^' I should like to be in any position 
where I needn't talk," said George. 
^^For, in the first place, I am deuced 
hungry, and in the next I should be 
ashamed to address any of these elegantly 
got-up young ladies, who are all looking 
daggers at my shooting-jacket as it is. 
Just put me at the side-table, and give 
me a plate of roast mutton, and I shall be 
well satisfied." 

*^ — Dinner is served," calls out a 
cadaverous young man, in rusty black 
and doubtful linen: ^^the butler" Miss 
Simms denominated him. Upon which 
Sir John Pinniger hands down Lady 
Pinniger (an impertinent breach of board- 
ing-house etiquette, by which these Hi- 
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dalgos convey a due sense of their own 
blue blood and utter isolation) ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Banner hands down 
the Indian widow ; and the bland old 
man who never speaks hands down poor 
Lady Spicer; and then the remaining 
seven ladies share between them the 
services of the spotty curate and of Flam 
— also of one or two boys just out of 
jackets, who, not knowing which arm it 
is considered correct to offer, dig out both 
elbows, indiscriminately, among the crowd 
of lace jackets, and are instantly seized 
upon and made much of. 

To George's share fell Jemima Simms — 
Miss Simms's niece; a handsome young 
woman, of much experience, and speaking 
indiflferent grammar, but better-favoured 
and younger than any of the rest of the 
company. Not over diffident, I imagine ; 
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for, on their way down, she leaned more 
heavily than was necessary for support 
upon Rutherford's arm, and, complaining 
of the heat, said that there was nothing like 
the chain-pier of a moon-lit evening. And 
there would be a moon that evening — and 
did Mr Rutherford smoke ? — and oh, how 
much she liked the smell of a cigar in the 
open air ! 

George did not respond with great 
warmth. Possibly Lily's fair little face 
was haimting him ; possibly he was think- 
ing only of his dinner, having eaten 
nothing since an early breakfast. But 
Jemima was not a bit daunted ; and 
talked to him, and glanced at him, and 
questioned him, and joked him, and flat* 
tered him with such pertinacity during 
the entire meal, that, had not the poor 
fellow been resolutely set upon it, he 
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would scarce have been able to eat his 
food at all. 

As it was, without speaking more than 
a dozen or two words, and partaking of 
every dish as it came round, it appeared 
to Greorge that, when it was all over, he 
had, in reality, eaten veiy little. There 
were numbers of courses, and hot-water 
dishes, and silver dishes, and entremets^ 
and all other kind of luxuries. But still 
he felt hungry. Everything was first car- 
ried to Sir John and Lady Pinniger by 
their own attendant in orange plush, and 
by the time their distinguished plates 
were filled, and the plates all round the 
table were filled, and the silver dish 
had reaxjhed the bottom of the table, 
little of its contents was left but the hot 
water. 

^rYou should come on one of our fish 
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days," Miss Jemima whispered, seeing 
that George was eating nothing ; '' Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. Our cook is a 
Frenchman, a regular cordong bleWy and is 
considered the best dresser of fish in 
Brighton." 

"I like meat just as well — ^when I can 
get it,'' said George, simply. 

Upon which Miss Jemima Simms went 
into hysterical fits of laughter, and said 
that she never ! no, not in all her life . . . 
and that Mr Rutherford would be the 
death of her, she knew he would . . . and 
so on. Until seven pairs of severe shoul- 
ders bent forward, beneath the lace jackets, 
to scowl down that girPs levity, and Lady 
Pinniger remarked, in an audible voice, 
tp Sir John, that she certainly should give 
Miss Simms notice to leave at once if 
any more of Miss Jemima's Mends 
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were invited to sit at her dinner- 
table. 

" We really mustn't go on so ! " whis- 
pered the playful young creature, herself, 
to George. " That cross old Lady Pinni- 
ger is looking as if she would Kke to turn 
me to stone — " (^ I wish you were stone,' 
thought poor George ; ^ it would be a great 
deal pleasanter for me !') — " and as to Aunt, 
she's done nothing but frown and make 
signs ever since you've been talking to me. 
Oh, Mr Rutherford ! " with a sigh, " I shall 
have such sour looks and speeches when I 
go up to the drawing-room ! I hope for my 
sake you gentlemen won't be very long." 

Bad though the wine was, it was better 
than the women ; and George felt wonder- 
fully relieved when Miss Simms, with 
more allusions to the chain-pier and moon- 
light, had quitted his side. 
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*^What do you think of her?" asked 
Flam. 

"Of whom?" 

" Of Jim Simms, the fast party who sat 
between us." 

"Well, nothing in particular. She 
seemed to like me." 

" Of course. She makes a dead set at 
every new man who comes. Did she ask 
you to walk on the chain-pier with 
her?" 

"Yes." 

"That's the way! If you once go, 
you will be in for it for a fortnight, 
and then have a letter from old Simms 
saying that ^ after the marked attention 
you have paid her niece but one course 
is open to you as a man of honoxir — 
indeed that the clandestine walks of which 
she had only that moment heard have 
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already compromised dearest Jemima to 
such an extent that,' et cetera. The worst 
of it is, it's such an old dodge that every 
new fellow gets put up to it, and carries 
the thing out, rather as a joke than 
otherwise." 

"More shame to them," said George. 
"The girl is not a lady, and has no 
veiy remarkable feelings of delicacy, but 
she is young and well-looking, and in- 
finitely too good altogether to stop here. 
I don't wonder at any poor girl in a 
boarding-house trying all in her power 
to marry and get away. How can you, 
of your own accord, live such a life. 
Flam? All this heat, and trouble, and 
dressing for a parcel of people you don't 
care a fraction for, when you might have 
a bed at an hotel, and a quiet chop in 
the coffee-room I '' 
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^^I like society," answered Flam. "I 
am not a genius, you know, Rutherford, 
like you, and get precious sick of my- 
self after I have spent a day or two in 
my own company. However, I must con- 
fess one thing," he whispered, " we do all 
hate each other as cordially as though 
we were a real family, instead of a circle. 
Listen to the Colonel and Sir John, pulling 
the new widow to pieces at this moment." 

George listened ; and, with his ever-fresh 
indignation against everything mean and 
paltry, felt his blood kindle as these two 
worthy old creatures pecked away at the 
woman both had been so attentive to dur- 
ing the last hour-and-a-half. 

'^ Lost her husband in Sindh, last Christ- 
mas twelvemonth ! why, my dear Colonel, 
I remember hearing of the man's death at 
least five years ago. Heaven only knows 
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where she's been, or what, she has been do- 
ing since!"- 

" I don't know anything about her as a 
widow," responds the Colonel. " Buty 
when I was leaving Bombay, her husband 
had just been ordered up the country,, 
and " 

— ^And a story ensues which the young 
lads and the curate bend forward in 
breathless attention to hear, and over which 
little Flam and Sir John chuckle, with 
bland satisfaction, at the conclusion, while 
George gets quite red and excited in his 
indignation at the Colonel's baseness, and 
has half a mind — ^poor George ! — to take 
up the widow's championship, although he 
does not even know her name. 

" Brighton is a wonderM place for peo- 
ple to come out in, whitewashed ! " croaked 
Sir John, after a few more friends had been 
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discussed. " What should I see the other 
day, drest in a drab-coloured bonnet, and 
seated beside some sober-looking old wo- 
man in«a coronetted carriage, but Laura 
Bellayne." 

'' Ahem ! " cried Flam, meaningly, his 
face purple. 

'' Who is she ? " asked the Colonel. " I 
am out of the way of all these town notorie- 
ties now. Laura Bellayne! the name 
sounds familiar." 

Mr Flamsted made a frantic attempt to 
tread upon any one's foot he could attain 
to, but only succeeded in kicking the leg 
of the table ; and Sir John proceeded to 
answer that Laura Bellayne was the woman 
about whom, some three years before, the 
well-known Lord Dicewood had got the 
whole of his front teeth savagely knocked 
down his throat at a dinner-paxty. 
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"Only one!" remonstrated the curate, 
mildly. "I was at college at the time, 
and I remember hearing the whole story 
from a man who was acquainted with 
Lord Dicewood's family." 

"But I happen to be acquainted with 
persons who were actually present, Sir,^' 
persisted Sir John snappishly,— "persons 
actually present at the time of the assault, 
and I know, for a fact, that Dicewood 
swallowed seven teeth. Brodie took them 
out of his throat, and they were sent over, 
that night, to Paris, for What's-his-name to 
make a false set from." 

The curate blushed, and said he supposed 
he must have been thinking of something 
else. 

"And who committed the assault?" 
asked the Colonel, who during this little 
discussion had been obtaining data respect- 
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ing Laura from his next neighbour— the 
bland old man who never opened his lips, 
save for scandal. " Who was idiot enough 
to strike a blow for such a woman ? " 

^' Only her own husband, Sir," answered 
Pinniger. " Laura Bellayne (who is con- 
nected in some crooked way with the aris- 
tocracy) had lived among persons of rank, 
as companion, all her life, and, a few 
months before the Dicewood aflfair, had 
married an artist-I forget his name ... let 
me see. ." 

^^ Ahem ! ahem ! Will any one have some 
walnuts ? " cried Flam, desperately. 

He did not dare look in Rutherford's 
face, he was afraid, openly, to stop Sir 
John, and in feelings of torture — for Flam- 
sted was at heart really true to George — 
sat trying, by fruitless eflforts, to attract 
general attention from the story. 
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But it was too good a one for the lads, the 
curate, or the Colonel to lose a word of. 

No one would have any walnuts : e^ry 
one listened. 

" The name does not matter," proceeded 
Sir John, "but I know the man was an 
artist — and a good one, too. Well, he let 
Dicewood visit at his house, and drive his 
wife about, and take her to the Opera, and 
so on, for some months. Flattered by his 
Lordship's acquaintance — ^no doubt, poor 
fool ! (for I really don't believe the worse 
things that were said about him at the 
time) — thought, perhaps, it would get him 
on in his bushiess to have friends among 
the aristocracy — who can say? At all 
events, he opened his eyes at last — followed 
them one fine evening to Greenwich, where 
they were dining with a large party — ^in- 
sulted his wife before everybody, smashed 
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the windows (and every pane in the Trafal- 
gar is half as big as this table), flung a de- 
canter at Dicewood's head, then knocked 
him down, and rushed out of the hotel." 

"To be transported by his friends to a 
mad-house, I should hope," suggested the 
Colonel. 

" Not at all, Sir, not at all. To be sum- 
moned before a magistrate by Lord Dice- 
wood, and to be very moderately fined, 
and to get on better than ever in his busi- 
ness for the future. If he was mad he at 
all events conducted his affairs with perfect 
method and thorough knowledge of the 
world." 

"And the wife — what. became of her? 
Lord Dicewood, it appears, has not married 
her." 

" Married her ! why, he has a wife of his 
own already. And besides," added Sir 
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John, pompously, " how do you suppose, 
my good Sir, a poor artist working for his 
bread could get divorced? No, they are 
still one. The husband living abroad, I 
believe — ^^ 

"And the wife?'' 

" Pretty well known in every watering- 
place in England, and on the continent, too. 
As I tell you, I saw her here, in Brighton, 
a few days ago — doing the demure beside 
some old woman in a carriage, but when I 
was in Cheltenham last season, she was 
carrying on in such a way there that — 
that—" 

The narration was stopped by Sir 
John's obtaining a sudden sight of George ; 
who, with a fece like stone, had risen from 
the table. 

" Good-night to you. Flam," he said, 
abruptly. " I — I am not well, and must 
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get into the air — don't let me disturb 
you." 

And without looking towards any of 
the other men, he left : shutting the house 
door after him with a wild vehemence 
that made every glass on the dining-table 
ring, and caused even Sir John Pinniger 
to start out of his accustomed dignity of 
demeanour. 

^^A very peculiar young man, that 
friend of yours ! " he deigned to observe to 
Flam. 

" I believe he knows more of Laura 
Bellayne than any of us do," the Colonel 
remarked. " He got as white as a sheet 
when you were talking about the affair at 
Greenwich." 

"Isn't his name Rutherford?" asked 
the curate. 

" Rutherford ! " repeated Sir John, 
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a 



Why, that was the name of the painter. 
Rutherford — Rutherford — is your friend 
any way connected with him, Mr Flam- 
sted?" 

" Rather," answered Flam dryly. 

*^ And Laura Bellayne, then ?" 

^as his wife. That's all." 
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CHAPTER V. 



LILTS DREAMS. 



The Miss Finch's school, or as they 
themselves termed^ it, the establishment of 
the Misses Finch, was considered one of 
the best in Brighton. Admirably situated 
in a sheltered yet bracing position; at- 
tended by the first professors in every 
branch of art, science, or literature ; watch- 
ed over with maternal zeal in the domes- 
tic-happiness, physical-improvement, and 
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jreneral-ethics departments ; and receiving 
none but the daughters of the nobility 
and gentry as inmates. 

Such were at least the statements put 
forth half-yearly in the prospectus of the 
Misses Finch; and no doubt the gentle- 
men's daughters 'finished' by them duly 
returned to their homes as solidly ground- 
ed in all useful knowledge (as simple, too, 
as ingenuous, and truthful) as young 
women Jfrom large boarding-schools ordin- 
arily are. 

Our concern, however, is not with these 
favoured children of fortune; but with 
that poor little pupil-governess called Lily 
von Edelhof, whose acquaintance we have 
abeady seen George make upon the Brigh- 
ton beach. 

She had first entered Miss Finch's estab- 
lishment at the age of thirteen; three 
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years before the commencemait of this 
story; and was always spoken of by her 
employer as an orphan of one of the high- 
est Grerman families, but whom reduced 
circumstances had forced to be educated 
for a governess. 

" Fraulein von Edelhof in no way less- 
ens the necessity of a German professor,'^ 
she was accustomed to explain to the pa- 
rents of new girls ; " but it is an addi- 
tional advantage to the young ladies, 
when acquiring the language, to have 
constant opportunities of conversing with 
a native of Germany; and above all with' 
a Hanoverian. Fraulein von Edelhof 
(whom I regard rather in the light of 
my own child than of a teacher), being of 
a family of the first distinction, has natur- 
ally the very purest accent, and her high 
birth and great distinction of manners 

VOL. n. 6 
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are of course inestimable advantages to 
her young companions." 

Lily, occasionally hearing some of these 
remarks, and being herself sternly en- 
joined never to disclose to any of the girls 
the secret of her real history, would 
wonder exceedingly how so good a woman 
as Miss Finch could tell such a large 
number of untruths. 

^* She mmt be good," the child reasoned. 
" She goes to church three times on Sun- 
days, and twice on week-days, and has 
missionaries to tea, and can expound out 
of her own head, and gives away soup to 
the poor every Saturday in the presence 
of all the young ladies. She must be 
good! And it is very ungrateful and 
wicked of me to wish she did not tell so 
many stories." 

And when — ^perhaps a few hours after 
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expatiating on the pupil-governess's noble 
birth — Miss Finch would pounce down 
upon some young sinner of ten, detected 
in deceit respecting surreptitious toffy, and 
would hold that girl up to public con- 
tumely, and expose her, and lecture her, 
and make allusions to Ananias and the 
hideous fate in store for all such classes of 
sinners, Lily would feel thoroughly awed 
and silenced at the mysterious discrepan- 
cies of human nature. 

^^ Sarah is so severe," Miss Anne, the 
younger Finch, used to say on these 
occasions, ^^ so terribly severe upon un- 
truth — and, really, it is a very great sin 
indeed, but then, which of us, ourselves, 
is entirely free from it ?" 

And, when the head of the establish- 
ment had gone off to her meietings or 
tea-parties in the evening, it was a custom 
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of this weaker-minded sister to creep into 
the bed-room of the little supperless delin- 
quents, and slide penny buns into the small 
wicked hands under the bed-clothes- 

" Not to encourage you in wrong-doing, 
my dear, but because you are so young, 
and it is so very hard for you to be 
punished away from your mamma." 

Miss Anne, if she had married, would 
have been a fond, weak, loving mother, with 
wit enough, no doubt, for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. But she had not married; 
and she was a very silly old maid indeed : 
unusually tender of heart, but more hope- 
lessly foolish, more singularly and entirely 
divested of common-sense, than any other 
person I have ever had the pleasure of 
knowing. 

As a girl she had been pretty, and had 
had a lover ; — why rejected no one rightly 
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knew ; indeed, some persons doubted whe- 
ther the man had ever made her a tangible 
and legitimate offer of marriage at all. This 
lover, however, still lived; and was still 
tmmarried. And it was the dream of 
Miss Anne Finch's life to believe him 
still passionately attached to herself; but 
kept from her by those same fiends in 
human form who had formerly stept be- 
tween them and happiness in their youth. 

It may have been this dream of per- 
petual love, carried on through all the dry 
solitary years of her colourless middle 
life, which kept her heart so tender still 
to children. If so, I am sure it would 
have been well for the pupils had the 
elder Finch followed some such romantic 
vision, instead of those substantial gentle- 
men in black, whom it was her custom to 
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pursue at meetings and entertain with tea 
and hot suppers in her own house. 

Miss Finch was disappointed of marriage; 
viewed all approach to sentiment with the 
most acrid disgust ; and was bitter at heart 
against every human being still possessing 
the youth she had herself turned to so 
little account. 

Miss Anne was disappointed of love (a 
very different feeling!); read tender 
stories and weak little love-poems every^ 
night of fier life ; and was pitiful to all 
the faults and sorrows of the youth which, 
in the happy blindness of her foolish 
heart, she yet believed herself to enjoy. 

" Don't be too severe on the poor child, 
Sarah," was the tone of her pleading for 
Lily, on the day that Miss Finch had 
brought the girl home in disgrace after 
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meeting George. "She is sixteen, and 
she is pretty, sister ! Can anything be more 
natural than that she should like to have 
a little attention now and then ? I'm 
sure if I had been in her place I should 
have done as she did.'' 

"I am quite sure you would, Anne," 
replied Miss Finch, with her hard smile. 
" You would do a great many other things, 
no doubt, if temptation came in your way 
— which it, fortunately, never will ! " 

" I don't know what you mean by 
having no temptations !" cried Miss Anne, 
firing up, as even the meekest woman will 
under such an aspersion. " I had as 
much attention as any one when I was a 
girl, and, to this day, there is one — " 

"Who pines away imder a hopeless 
attachment, but cannot, by any encourage- 
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ment or artifice, be brought to declare it I " 
Miss Finch finished for her. Don't let us 
get on that theme, please, Anne ! It is six 
o'clock already, and I have to punish that 
girl, and dress, and have my tea, before 
seven. We ought to have three or tour 
hours, at least, on our hands, when we 
begin the discussion of our mysterious 
lovers." 

Possibly it was in Miss Anne's mind to 
rejoin, somewhat sharply, that Sarah had 
never had a lover at all. However, for 
Lily's sake, she refirained ; and again re- 
turning to the subject of the girl's delin- 
quencies, said she thought that, considering 
the poor child's firiendless condition, they 
ought to be lenient with her. She had 
done no very great harm after all ; and 
really if the young men addressed her first, 
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it would have been impossible for her to 
get away from them without making some 
kind of reply. 

" Lily spoke first to them, Anne," re- 
plied Miss Finch, decidedly ; " and at the 
time I came up she was smiling ut the man 
with dark eyes as though she had known 
him all her life. If it had been one of the 
other children I should have passed it over, 
because it wouldn't do even for them to 
write about such a circumstance to their 
parents, but with Lily it is different. The 
girl is growing to be a woman, and al- 
though (from charity) we get her services 
for nothing, she is looked upon as a govern- 
ess in the school, and musrt conduct her- 
self with decency. She tahall wear a veil 
for the friture when she walks on the cliffl 
I don't half like the way die has turned 
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back that yellow hair of hers off her face, 
of late." 

" You are jealous of her ! you wretched, 
spiteful woman ! " thought Miss Anne. 
" Her hair is golden-brown, — just like 
mine. If I can help her to disobey you I 
will, if it is only in return for your wicked, 
cruel speech about my never being tempt- 
ed — never being tempted ! Oh, your bitter, 
bitter tongue ! " 

And so — after Lily had been walked up 
to her bed-room, held tight in the vicious 
grasp of Sarah Finch, and had been con- 
signed to solitude, with an immense book 
of heavy tendency, but no tea, and had 
been lectured, and sermonized, and anathe- 
matized, to her despot's delight — the kind 
creature, about dusk, glided softly in with a 
little tray in her hand, and a smile on her 
face. 
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" I have brought you some tea, Lily, 
and a muffin. Sarah says you have been 
very wicked, indeed, and of course I 
oughtn't to countenance in you anything 
really wrong, but as she is gone out to 
a committee this evening (and as she al- 
lowed one of the young men was extremely 
good-looking), I thought I would just 
come in and talk to you about it a little. 
Dear me, child ! you don't look very tear- 
ful about your punishment I must say." 

Fraulein von Edelhof was seated by her 
small window, her eyes fixed, dreamily, 
on the distant line of downs, her hands 
clasped together, and the book of heavy 
tendency at her feet. 

" O Miss Anne ! " she cried, starting 
round, with a blush. ^' How good of you 
to iremember me. I — I was thinking, 
Ma'am." 
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"Eat the muflfin while it^s hot, child, 
we can talk afterwards." 

"I don't feel hungry, somehow, but I 
will have it — because you brought it me,'' 
said the girl. And she withdrew from the 
window with a sort of shyness that was 
not usual to her. 

" You are never severe upon any one, 
Miss Anne ! " 

" Not in such things as these certainly ; 
and I do think, although you must never 
repeat a word I say, Sarah behaved most 
unkindly. Why, one of the young men 
might have taken a real fancy to you, Lily, 
and if the acquaintance had been encour- 
aged it might all have ended seriously, 
I remember, as if it was only yesterday, 
the day that I was seventeen. I had a 
spotted blue dress on, and was picking 
black currants for jam, Lily, and he called^ 
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Do you think if he had come out in the 
garden and seen me — and blue was most 
becoming to me — and I had tucked up my 
sleeves like a shepherdess in a picture — do 
you think if he had been told I was in the 
garden, as he ought to have been, that 
I should be unmarried now ? There was 
a fiend, Lily, there was a fiend — " 

— Miss Anne's voice grew emphatically 
hollow and mysterious — 

— ^' My Aunt, Susan Finch, and she told 
him — she told him — " and here two small 
weak tears gathered in the poor soul's fad- 
ed eyes — ^^ she told him I was out black- 
berrying. Blackberrying ! — yes, Lily, 
that's the way my happiness was wrecked. 
He never had the courage again to speak 
out as he meant to do that evening, and 
many and many a time since he has 
taken my hand — ^like that — and looked 
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into my face — so ! and said, ^ Miss Anne, 
there's a fate . . . there's a fate we can't 
control in all these things.' And so there 
is, Lily. But proper encouragement, and 
assistance from jfriends, will go a very 
great way towards helping fate. If I 
had been with you now instead of Sarah, 
to-day, I would make a bet the best-look- 
ing of the young men would have formed 
some serious intentions at once." 

^^ Oh no, dear Miss Aime ! " cried 
Lily, with energy, " there was nothing in 
the least serious about him. He only 
just spoke kindly to me, as though he 
had been speaking to a child, and — and 
put my neck-ribbon in his pocket, Miss 
Anne." 

Miss Anne looked at the girl's flushed 
cheeks as she said this, and felt a perfect 
pang of disappointment that she had not 
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been in Sarah's place on the beach that 
morning. 

" People don't carry away neck-ribbons 
for nothing," she observed oracularly. 
^^ The first thing that ever opened my eyes 
was losing my thimble. Sarah, in her 
cruel taunting way, declares still that I 
lost it among the French beans, but I 
know he took it ! — there are internal feel- 
ings not to be deceived— and an honester 
creature than our poor old William never 
lived. I believe he wears it in his waist- 
coat-pocket to this day, and at the slightest 
allusion to thimbles (or even work-boxes) 
he looks confused, most confused — Lily 
. . . What was I talking about ? Oh, the 
two young men you were talking to on the 
beach. Did you stop first, child, or did 
they ? and were both of them good-look- 
ing?" 
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^^ One was a little pert, pink man, with 
an eye-glass," said Lily. 

" I like an eye-glass, it looks so intellect- 
ual — ^what was the other like ? " 

" Oh, I could never describe him," the 
girl answered, solemnly, " never. He was 
grand." 

Miss Anne looked excited. 

" A nobleman, no doubt," she suggested. 
" A peer in disguise." 

" dear, no," cried Lily. ^^ Much more 
likely an artist than a nobleman, for he 
was drest in a wide-awake hat, and such 
an old coat ! " 

" And are these your ideas of grandeur, 
my poor child ? " 

^^ I don't care for hats or coats. Ma'am. 
I mean that his face was grand. So cahn 
and intellectual, and such large dark 
eyes." 
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^^ And a beard?" 

" No, but rather long hair." 

"I dote on artists," said poor Miss 
Anne, who could always be fervent about 
anything or anybody at the very shortest 
notice. ^^I would sooner marry one of 
them than a prince — that is, of course, if 
no prior claim existed upon my regard. I 
had a drawing-master once, with very nice 
blue eyes and light hair, but his whiskers 
were rather red, and that of course was a 
barrier — every one must acknowledge that . 
red whiskers ar^ a barrier, Lily ! " 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

"If it hadn't been for them, I've no 
doubt it might have ended seriously, for 
my heart was then disengaged, and I had 
begun to feel quite agitated and out of 
breath when he bent over me to cut my 
pencils. But, as I saicj. just now, thes^ 
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things are not in oar own hands ; he mar- 
ried a Miss Stone, and went into a rapid 
consumption, and I . • . . no, Lily, I will 
not shadow your hope by saying what my 
blighted lot has been — no, I will not . » 
There are mysteries over which we should 
draw the veil, and my life is one of thenu 
May yours be more successful ! " 

" Thank you, Ma'am." 

" The grand thing is, you see (as I, of all 
people, should know from bitter experi- 
ence), the grand thing is, to keep first im- 
pressions up. They do cool so dreadfiiUy 
quick if they are left too much to them- 
selves ! Men are so fickle — and there are so 
many other pretty faces in the world. Now 
I wonder," archly, *^ if you will ever see 
your new acquaintance again, Lily ? " 

*/I wonder!" said Lily, opening her 
large eyes gravely. 
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" The cliff is so crowded, and you go 
there so little, you have not much chance — " 

^^ Oh, I don't want a chance," she inteiv 
rupted, blushing and shrinking, " I should 
die of shame to see him any more — he might 
thint I went to meet him — he might think 
I should ask him for my neck-ribbon, and 
begin to speak to me again — " 

^^ Which would make you extremely un- 
comfortable, of course ? " 

^^ Yes, Ma'am, I — I mean^ — I should not 
like him to think I cared about seeing 
him." 

^' But you do ? " 

lily was silent. 

*^ I am going out for a turn, myself, by- 
and-by," observed Miss Anne, after a little 
thought, " Perhaps I shall see him on the 
beach — ^who knows ? '^ 

"Oh, please do nothing, Ma'am," cried 
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the girl, with well-grounded suspicions of 
the kind of arts Miss Anne's enthusiasm 
Inight lead her into. " Oh, please take no 
notice — please say nothing — if you see 
him!" 

" Why, I don't know him by sight, you 
foolish child ! Besides, I shall only go to 
the beach for an hour or two after dusk. 
There is never any one there at that time 
but a few old boatmen — and one or two 
straggling young men with cigars — how- 
ever, if you would like to come too, you 
can." 

^^ Miss Finch would not let me." 
" Sarah need know nothing about it. 
She's at a Feejee meeting, and the Fee- 
jee things always last late. So, when all 
the children are asleep, we can just put 
on our bonnets, and run down to the beach 
in the dark, with the latch-key, as we did 
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last week, Lily, The sea does look 60 nice 
and dreamy by moonlight." 

^^ I should like it very much," hesitated 
Lily, " if I was sure Miss Finch would 
never know it, and that we should meet 
no one — " 

'^With large dark eyes and a wide-a- 
wake ! " interrupted Miss Anne, with girl- 
ish playfulness. " Well, Lily, we can turn 
and run away if we do. Nothing has a 
better effect than seeming a little shy at 
first — if you only remember not to carry it 
too far. Wouldn't you like a little book 
of poetry to amuse yourself till evening, 
dear? That Descriptive Ethnology of 
ancient Egypt that Saxah has left you is, 
of course, a most importatit and improving 
branch of study, but so very unsuitable, 
imder the circumstances. You will find 
some sweet things here." 
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And she drew forth, and oflFered to the 
girl, one of the small volumes which she 
always kept stealthily hid away from her 
sister^s scrutiny in her own pocket. A 
fedy collection of L. E. L.'s, and such-like 
verses, but which were quite strong meat 
enough for poor Miss Anne. 

" Thank you, Ma'am, very much, but 
I don't believe I want to read," said Lily. 
*^ I think somehow I like best to look 
out at the sky and downs to-night." 

^^ I know — I know — you needn't explain 
how you feel to me, child ! I have gone 
through it all* Ah! how I envy you, 
Lily. Able to indulge in the sweet dreams 
of the imagination, instead of hearing the 
younger classes their spelling ! " 

And taking up the tray with a sigh, the 
good creature stole softly from the room 
again; as fluttered as though the dawn 
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of a love-affair was breaking for herself; 
and convinced that she was doing the 
kindest thing in the world by offering 
Lily another chance of meeting her un- 
known friend. 

^^ I believe I should like to see him," 
thought the girl, when she was left alone. 
" I should like to hear his voice once more, 
just thank him for being kind to me, and 
then-^then — I would never think of him 
again ! '^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BY GASLIGHT. 



The last faint glimmer of September 
twilight was disappearing as George left 
the Mansion ; and by the time he reached 
the crowded Western Cliff it was night. 

— ^Night in Brighton ! Upon one hand 
the stars, calmly shining on a pale chaste 
sky ; upon the other a confused hot glare 
of sultry stone, and tawdry shops, and 
flaring gaslight. Upon your left the 
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wave-fall, bringing in its old rbessage of 
God's might and glory to the earth ; 
upon your right a Babel of liuman voices 
sending up their old message of our frailty 
and debasement to the heavens. 

George was not wont to give much 
notice to a pavement crowd. But now 
the heated laden air seemed well-nigh 
stifling him ; every joyless laugh he heard 
made his blood turn cold; every painted 
face he met seemed to bear his own shame 
written upon it in the moonlight. Never 
before since he parted from his wife 
had such bitter sense of her degradation 
overcome him as now. Never had his 
own position stood before him in such 
cruel clearness as it did, after thus hearing 
his story told with the calm indiflference 
pf a stranger's lips. 

Of what avail was his pure life? he 
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questioned himself, fiercely- The world 
would hold him sullied, for the sake of 
the woman who still bore his name. Of 
what avail was it that he kept himself 
above the very thought of evil, when a 
bond he could never undo linked him 
virtually to corruption, placed all fair and 
holy aflFection beyond his reach ? Would 
he not be better — ^happier at least — if, like 
other men so circumstanced, he threw the 
nobler longings of existence aside (not 
through disbelief in them, but because 
the web of his own lot chanced to be 
woven in a texture admitting of no such 
delicate shades of colour), laid down, at 
once and for ever, all fragile boyish 
dreams of his, and betook himself to the 
tarnished smiles, the common pleasures, 
with which others cheat themselves intd 
toleration of life ? 
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" It would be better so ! " answered 
his passionate heart. "You are banned^ 
George Rutherford. You are stained — 
lost — beyond the pale. Drink such 
draughts as fortune offers to you, but 
leave nectar for the gods! Good repute 
is not for you; pure and honest love is 
not for you ; but you may fulfil ambition 
in spite of these. Many men before you 
have risen to greatness without being 
saints. Tread in their footsteps. Wliy 
should you be different to all who have 
dreamed and suffered and sinned for so 
many hundred years ? " 

His head sank upon his breast; and 
with weary uncertain steps George saun- 
tered on : slower than he had ever done 
before through any pavement crowd. 
After all, this jar of voices had human 
sound in it ; these bursts of laughter told, 
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if not of peace, of forgetfulness ; these 
faces (marred though they were out of 
God's image) bore smiles. 

He, who had fought so long, had 
hoped so high, was, for his reward, more 
stricken, more desolate of heart, than any 
among the thousands who surrounded 
him on the cliff. Were they^ of a truth, 
wiser in their generation than he ? . . . 

Well, when he reached the Bedford, 
he crossed over to the other side, where 
a German band chanced to be playing 
some soft and mournful air, and, moving a 
few steps away from the groups of people 
gathered round to listen to the music, he 
paused. 

, Paused, and watched the sea in its dim 
shroud of violet sleep; the sky with all 
its subtlest blendings of infinite colour, 
from the silver bloom of moonlight above 
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the eastern cliffs, down to the sultry glow 
which lingered in the west. God's night 
in all her purple seemed holding forth 
her arms to him! and in a moment the 
darkness fled from George's soul. 

His fond mistress, Nature, smiled no 
less on him because men held him lightly. 
Should he sully his old love for her, his 
ambition, his art, himself, by swerving 
now from the faith to which he had been 
true so long ? 

An evil chance had committed him to 
walk through life bereft of honest love, 
of household happiness, should he envy 
men who, placed like him, turn to the 
world's blind and sensual Lethe for their 
refuge ? Should he forget his God because 
one worthless woman had forgotten him ? 
Never. His blood got cooler: his pulse 
slackened from its fierce energy. 
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^^I will go down to the water's edge," 
he thought, ^^ smoke my meerschaum in 
the moonlight, and dream as quietly over 
my unfinished Ariadne as though I was 
in Venice still, not in Brighton — ^had been 
listening to the evening murmurs of the 
tlue lagune, instead of the ribald scandal 
of a Kemp-Town boarding-house." 

Turn back, George ! there is danger in 
wait for you upon this silver- stranded 
beach against which all your strength of 
heart may not avail. One of the crowd 
you can never be : their pleasures, their 
temptations, are not yours. But to every 
impulse in itself pure and of good report 
your boyish nature rests as fatally open as it 
was before such things were sealed for you. 

Turn back, George! Far away in the 
moonlight is a little figure slowly gliding 
by the sea^ a little face upturned to hea-^ 
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ven in simple dreams ! It shall seem better 
to you, one day, that you had died, than 
come between that little dreaming face 
and heaven to-night ! 
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CHAPTER YH. 



BY MOONLIGHT. 



^^ You may leave me here," remarked 
Miss Anne, suddenly quitting her com- 
panion's arm. " The heart has need of 
silence and solitude on such a night — and 
at such an hour. But don't go further 
east than Waterloo Street, and remember, 
when you want me, I am sitting on a 
green bathing machine with Eliza Tims, 
seventy-seven, above the door. ^Oft in 



^ 
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my fancy's wanderings, I've wished that 
little isle had wings.'" And poor Miss 
Anne began to dream and sigh, and almost 
weep, over Mr Moore's verses upon the 
steps of number 77, while Lily stole 
away, alone, eastward. 

" Sir — I beg your pardon ! " 

In the misty light she had almost stum- 
bled against George, who was smoking, 
outstretched, upon the beach. '^ I never 
saw any one was there, I hope you are not 
hurt." 

Eutherford started up quickly, and she 
knew him. 

" Oh, is it you ? " she cried. " I — I never 
thought of meeting you. Sir ; indeed I did 
not." And she turned away scared, and 
would have left him. 

^^Have you not forgiven me then?" 
said George. ^' Are you still so angry 

VOL.n. 8 
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•with me for daring to keep your ribbon 
that you won't say one word ? " 

"I was never angry," she answered; 
but without looking at him. 

" Not at my impudence for speaking to 
you this morning ? " 
^^No." 

*^ Nor at my dishonesty in keeping your 
property ? " 

" Oh dear, no. It was so faded — it was 
worth nothing." 

" Not to you, perhaps, but Miss Finch 
seemed aggrieved at its loss. Has she 
forgiven you for speaking to me yet?" 
^* No, Sir, indeed she has not." 
^' She is a very strong-minded and well- 
2)rincipled person, and I am really sur- 
prised at her allowing you to walk here 
alone, after all the mischief you got into 
this morning," 
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**She doesn't know of it," whispered 
Lily, coming back to him, and her shy-f 
ness deserting her, like a child's, before 
George's familiar mention of her awftd 
Mentor. "She doesn't know of it. ShQ 
has gone to a meeting, and Miss Anne 
has brought me here, as a little treat after 
my punishment. She is sitting on the 
steps of the bathing machine saying 
poetry, and I may stay away half-an-* 
hour." 

"I like Miss Anne," remarked George. 

" Oh, so do I," cried Lily. ^^ She gave 
me some tea when I was in disgrace to- 
night, and was so good-natured about 
you. Sir. I mean " — ^hesitating — ^ ^ when I 
told her you were an artist, she took 
your part, and said how much she liked 
artists." 

"But how do you know I am pne?". 
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said George, looking stem in his attempt 
not to laugh at the girl's simple betrayal 
of herself. *^How can you have the 
slightest fcaowledge of my way of getting 
my bread ? " 

" Only by your dress and your face, 
and something in the way you wear your 
hair — ^like Monsieur Duclos." 

"Monsieur Duclos being the dancing- 
master of course! I feel immensely flat- 
tered." 

" Monsieur Duclos is our professor of 
drawing, Sir, the only artist I ever fcaew, 
and before the Revolution he was a no- 
bleman. I hope you will not be angry 
if you are anything more respectable than 
an artist — indeed, I never meant to oflfend 
you when I said it." 

" I will restrain my anger on one con^* 
dition," replied George. " Your suspicion 
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is a true one, but I can only forgive you 
for entertaining it on one condition." 

"What is that?" 

" That you give me full pardon for 
stealing your ribbon; allow me to keep 
it; and sit down by me on the beach- 
until it is time for you to go home." 

"I think those are three conditions, 
not one," said Lily, with a little laugh. 
But she seated herself quite near to Ru- 
therford ; then took off her hat, and push- 
ing back all the fair hair from her face, 
remarked that she had never before in her 
whole life enjoyed any night so much 
as this. 

" Then I won't spoil the fresh air for 

you by smoking," said George ; taking his 

» 

meerschaum from his lips. 

"Please don't leave off, Sir. I like 
smoking so much." 
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" An unusual taste for a young lady.'' 

" Oh, but it reminds me of my own 
country. All Germans smoke." 

^' What, are you a German ?" 

"You laugh at me, Sir. You know I 
am not English." 

" I thought you had the faintest foreign 
9;ccent," said George. "A foreign in- 
tonation, rather — ^it does not amount to 
accent. Very soft it is; pleasant to listen 
to. Miss— Miss Lily." 

" Oh" (with that little childish laugh 
again, which already went so near to 
George's heart), " Miss Lily ! Du Lieber 
-^how, then, do you know my name so 
well?" 

"I divined it," George answered, 
gravely. "Any one looking at yourYace 
in the moonlight would know that your 
name must be Lily." 
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" Not a bit ! you heard Miss Finch 
call me it," cried the girl. ^^I am not 
quite such a child as you take me for, 
Sir." 

"Well, I never took you for a child 
at all," said Eutherford. " I should think 
you must be, at least — " 

"How old?" 

" Let me look at you full I " and he 
scrutinized closely the fair, almost infan* 
tine features. " I should say you were 
fourteen — ^but rather small of your age." : 

"Fourteen, only I" she repeated, indig- 
nantly ; " do you mean it ? " 

"Of course." \ 

" Upon your honour ? " 

" Do you doubt me ? " 

"'Why, I shall be sixteen on the 
twentieth of next month. . Sixteen! a 
grown. woman, and you ,have taken nie 
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for a child, only, all this time," she added^ 
mournfully. 

" I like children," remarked George. 

And then there was a long silence. A 
feeling which Eutherford's whole life had 
never yet taught . him struggled, dimly, 
in his heart at the girl's plaintive voice. 
A joy such as had never stirred her child- 
ish existence awoke, suddenly, in Lily at 
his vague hint of preference for herself. 

And the mists cleared softer from the 
sea ; and the moon and stars shone 
whiter ; and every wave of the fast-rising 
tide broke, with a sweeter moan, against 
the shore. 

"Sixteen," began Lily, at last. "Yes, 
I shall have a salary, then. I shall start in 
the world in earnest ! " 

"A salary ! " echoed George ; rousing 
from his dreams. " You — a salary ! " 
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^^Yes, Sir^ I am only a pupil-teachei^ 



now." 



^^And what is that?" 

*^ Well, I help with the younger classes 
in music, and give all the elder girls con- 
versation-lessons in German, and assist 
in the wardrobe-room, and dress the six 
youngest children; and, for this, I get 
masters and washing, and Miss Finch 
buys my clothes. After I am sixteen I 
shall have no more masters, and find my- 
self in everything, and receive twenty 
poxmds a year. Oh, how I long for that 
time to come — I shall feel almost free 
again, then." 

"An eccentric idea of freedom," 
George remarked. 

" I shall have a position, at least. Sir—" 
with a half sigh. " I shall have my work, 
and be able sometimes to get through it, 
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and have an hour to mysel£ Now, I am 
never free." 

^ ' Yet I have seen you out twice, and I have 
only known you a few hours," said George. 

" Yes, we walk every day, of course, 
but then I have to correct the young la- 
dies' bad German all the time, and Miss 
Finch says it is indecorous if we look in 
the shop windows, or run down to the 
beach, and so altogether the walks are 
scarcely better than stopping at home. 

" And these moonlight expeditions ? " 

^^ Oh, these are treats ! " . cried the girl ; 
"these are the greatest pleasures I ever 

have but I believe if Miss Finch knew 

of them she would — " 

"Well?" 

"I was going to say dismiss me, but 
she would not do that, on- account of my 
German. By-the-by, can you speak Ger- 
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man? Mr — Mr — I beg your pardon, but 
please tell me your name." 

" George Eutherford." 

" George Rutherford." A pause. "• I 
can't believe I Jiave only heard it for the 
first time now. It seems as if I must 
have known it all my life. George Ru- 
therford. That is not a name to forget, 
Sir ! Can I ever have heard it before, do 
you think?" 

Certainly not, George replied, hastily. 
There was nothing about him that she 
could ever have heard of before. . 

"I shall not forget it now, at all 
events," persisted Lily. *^ And, to make 
doubly sure, you shall write it down foi* 
me. I am ill at making out the right 
spelling of your English names." 

She took a little note-book from her 
pocket, and gave it to Rutherford. 
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" Write your name for me there, please, 
on an empty leaf. You will find one 
towards the end." And she bent down, 
and turned over the pages with him. ; 

" Of course I must read nothing I see,'* 
said George, gravely. 

" Oh, you might, indeed, if you could ; 
but the light is not very good, and, as it is 
all in German, I think the trouble would 
be more than the pleasure. My life has 
never contained anything worth writing 
down for the last three years, until — ^^ 

^^Untn?" 

" To-day, I was going to say. It seems 
so wonderful to have made a friend, Mr 
Rutherford. The tenth of September will 
be marked with a red cross in my book 1 
You shall write down the date for me 
yourself, here — ^under your own name." 

And George wrote down his name, and 
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Lily's too ; and then the date, and gave 
her back her book. 

" Is it so badly written that you cannot 
read it ? " he asked ; for she was holding 
her face down, quite silently, over the 
page. 

/* Oh no, Sir ! I can read it very plain. 
I am • . . only thinking . . . how odd it 
seems to have any one so kind to me ! " 

And then the poor child's voice broke 
suddenly; and George saw that she swept 
her hand quickly across her face as she 
turned away from him towards the sea. 

"I don't see any very extraordinary 
good-nature in writing a few words for 
you in your pocket-book," he remarked — 
lowering his own voice somewhat for 
sympathy. "Your life must have had 
very little experience of kindness, I should 
say, if that can seem. one." 
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" It has — ^very little," the girl answered, 
sadly. ^^ How little I never really knew 
tiU this moment ! '' 

" And how do you know it now ? '' 

^^ I know it by your voice, Sir, I feel it 
in the difference between your way of talk- 
ing to me and Miss Finch's. Something 
hard seems to lie under her words, even 
when she means to be kindest, and — ^'^ 

' ^ I am listening with profound attention," 
said George, as she broke off and hesitated. 

^* Oh, Sir ! I hear — even when you are 
in joke — ^that you don't dislike me, and 
though you are only a stranger, I could 
say more to you than I ever dared to say 
since I first came to be a governess of Mis^ 
Finch's, three long years ago." 

And again Rutherford felt strangely 
troubled by his little companion's childish 
freedom of speech. And when, a minute 
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later, he looked down upon her face an 
unwonted pang shot through him as h^ 
marked that tears were resting there, 

^^At your age no want of sympathy- 
weighs long/' he remarked, abruptly 
quitting what his heart already told him 
was dangerous ground. " In another year 
or two you will have learnt not to care 
whether a woman, like Miss Finch is kind 
to you or hard. As people know more of 
life they find that happiness does not de- 
pend upon the love they get from others." 
" Mine would, Sir." 

" No — not as you grow older. You will 
know then, as most other men and women 
know, that life can be borne without any 
very exclusive ties or attachments to bind 
you to it — indeed, that it flows on upon the 
whole much more quietly and peacefully 
for oneself without them." 
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" Then I am sure I ought to be very 
happy now ! " cried the poor child ; look- 
ing wistfully at Greorge's grave face. ^^ If 
kindness and aflfection are the cares you 
say, I ought to be perfectly contented. I 
certainly have not much of them to disturb 
my peace." 

"And I have no doubt — although you 
don't acknowledge it yourself — that you 
are much happier than the majority of 
people/' Greorge remarked. " You have 
your school-friends and your work, and 
some few amusements, too, I suppose." . 

^' Oh, yes, we have half-holidays and 
Sundays. I should like the half-holidays 
very much if I hadn't so many gloves to 
mend, and the Sundays would be real peace 
and rest if it wasn't for the Jewish history 
and going three times to church. I am 
never tired of the service, however many 
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times I hear it, but three sermons, one after 
another, make one so dreadfully sleepy. 
Miss Finch is a very good woman, but 
even she is quite wearied out by them 
-^and always goes to bed at nine o'clock on 
Sunday evening, so tired, and so cross, Mr 
Eutherford I Really, I sometimes think that 
the old Sundays when I was a child, and 
when I had no opportunities of grace but 
my hymn-book and the green fields, did me 
more good than all the Jewish history, 
and long, difficult sermons put together." 

^^ I am afraid you entertain some very 
wild and dangerous doctrines, Miss Lily ! " 
George remarked. ^'Who ever heard of 
green fields having a more saving influence 
than Jewish history and sermons ?" 

" You don't think that. Sir ! you think 
as I do in your heart — ^you see, I am get- 
ting to understand the changes of your 
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voice abeady! — and I know as well as 
possible whether you mean a thing or not. 
Ah, well,'^ after a little pause, and a sigh, 
" there is no use for me to talk about those 
old days that are past and gone for ever. 
I am a governess now — and I suppose I 
shall be so till I die. In time perhaps, if I 
am very fortunate, I shall be the head of 
a school, and make other children learn 
Josephus, and give epitomes of three ser- 
mons every Sunday, as I do now.'' 

" And be less imhappy then than you 
are at present," said Greorge. 

— But his fancy involuntarily drew out 
the picture of another life that Lily's might 
have been — might be, even yet ! and his 
words did violence to his heart as he 
spoke. — 

^^Duty and occupation are the grand 
things for making one get over the fool- 
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ishness of one's youthful miseries and de- 
spairs — " 

" You will speak as if I was pining under 
some dreadful disappointment ! " she in-* 
terrupted. *^ I told you that my life had 
very little love or kindness in it, but I did 
hot tell you I was positively unhappy, nor 
am I. The little children are all fond of 
me, and poor Miss Anne is as good-natured 
as she dares to be, and then we are so busy 
that there is really hardly any time ta 
think or wish. I study seven hours a day, 
Mr Rutherford, besides music, and the 
lessons I give in German." 

^^ Seven hours a day ! how awfiilly 
learned you must be, Fraulein von Edelhof I 
I should be sorry to enter upon any deep 
discussion with you." 

*^If you please, don't say that. I 
always think of Miss Finch when I hear of 
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people being learned, and I should be very- 
sorry indeed for you to look upon me in 
that light Besides, in spite of all I leam^ 
I am not one bit really clever. I can get 
on in French and music and needle-work, 
and there my capacities end. Miss Finch 
says any brain is capable of any amount of 
culture we ourselves choose to give it, but 
I am sure she is wrong about mina I 
work as much as ever I can to make myself 
clever, because I know I shall want it aU so 
much when I am a woman, and yet, some- 
how, the more deep books I read the less I 
seem to know. We have been going through 
a whole course of inductive philosophy 
lately, and though I have tried very hard, I 
cannot understand it. Yet you know it^s a 
most important branch of knowledge I " 

'^ Most important," said George. 

^^ I can do history better, because there 
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are stories in it ; but all these things about 
the absolute Ego, and subjective reason- 
gods, and objective realities, make me wish 
I was dead," 
^' What an awful result of knowledge." 
" I can assure you. Sir, a great many of 
the girls feel the same. Miss Johnson, 
who won the mathematical prize, told me 
she would burn that horrid old Euclid the 
very moment she got home for good, and 
Miss Brown, who is the head of the astro- 
nomy class, says she won't ever look at the 
stars when she is free, out of spite for all 
they have made her suffer at school. But 
it is different for them," Lily added after a 
moment. " They have all homes and 
fathers and mothers to return to. Their 
lives won't need all the learning that mine 
will — as a governess." 

George repeated his former observations 
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as to the superior happiness of a life of 
mere duty. The chances of disappoint- 
ment were lessened by standing alone in 
the world, the opportunities of self-culture 
and self-advancement were greater. 

"Now you are talking exactly like Miss 
Finch again," cried Lily, laughing. " She 
always tells us we must look beyond all 
common-place ideas of happiness, and aim 
at perfecting ourselves as women — respon- 
sible independent human beings, with a 
position of our own in the world^ talents of 
our own, vocations of our own. She says 
it is paltry and degrading only to hope for 
an existence depending upon others, and 
that the time is fast coming when women 
wiU see the false position they have held 
for . • 4 how many thousand years is it since 
Adam, Sir?" 

"I haven't the remotest idea, and I am 
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surprised at your asking me. I thought 
young women with a mission knew every* 
thing ! " 

'^ Oh, don't mention the word mission, 
please — ^it makes me feel like Miss Finch in 
an instant. ^ A young woman with a mis- 
sion ! ' Mr Rutherford— is that really what 
you think of me ? " 

"Would you wish me to think diflfer- 
ently ? Would you wish me to believe that 
all your admirable instruction has been 
completely thrown away upon you ? " 

" I would rather you thought me com- 
pletely ignorant than as strong-minded as 
Miss Finch, Sir, It is really quite strange 
that she should be so superior and so pious, 
and yet none of us want to be like her 
when we grow up ! She is always telling 
us about our birthright, and our intellects, 
and our duties in the world, and still every 
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girl in the school, from Miss Johnson down 
to Kttle Fanny Grrey, will persist in saying 
that she would rather have a home of her 
own, like her mamma's, than go into a 
profession, or make a great name, or have 
a vocation, either." 

^* And what is your opinion ? " 

" I ? Oh, I — weU I have never thought 
much about it yet I I know what my Kfe 
must be. I don't trouble myself to think 
of what might be happier for others." 

" But what is your opinion ? Do you 
think, as an abstract proposition, that girls' 
hearts incline more to distinguished literary 
attainments, public responsibilities, posi- 
tions, vocations, or domestic cares ? " 

*^ Well, Sir, as all the young ladies are so 
fond of talking of when they will have a 
house of their own, and as even the little 
cues like to play at giving parties and hav*- 
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ing nurseries, aud as they all do so heartily 
detest the heavy studies, I suppose learning 
is not really a natural tendency with them. 
But/' she added quickly, and putting 
on a little aflfeoted air of dignity, "I am 
quite sure those are happiest whose minds 
are n^ost stored, also that to cultivate 
the understanding is — is, the first duty of 
every rational being, Mr Rutherford — " 

^^As Miss Finch would remark, at th© 
conclusiou of one of her lectures," put ia 
Greorge. " You have caught the orthodox 
tone precisely. Now, let us leave the sub- 
ject of rights and missions, and return — 
what is it we must return to, Mademoiselle 
Lily?'' 

Mademoiselle Lily'^had forgotten, but no 
doubt any other subject would do as well, 
" and, in the mean time, will you be so 
good as not to say ^Mademoiselle,' Mr 
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Rutherford ? I like to consider myself 
English if I can, — ^but, whatever else I may 
be thought, I wiU not be French.'^ 

"Your name is so horribly difiSicult to 
remember," Greorge remarked. 

"What— Lily?" 

" No, your surname. I have only known 
you since this morning, and you must re- 
collect it takes a week, at least, for an 
Englishman to get a Grerman name of seven 
syllables by heart. Frau von, von ... I 
can go no further." 

" Please don't try to do so. Sir. In the 
first place Frau is said to married women, 
not to young girls — " 

"In the second?" 

" In the second, Lily is much the pret- 
tiest and shortest name for you to call me 
by. How still and bright the sea looks ! 
Don't you like to see the moonlight getting 
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faint and broad away in the distance ? I 
do, I always think that it seems a path 
leading to a country I shall go to some day. 
A country far away from books and 
exerciseS; Mr Eutherford.'^ 
, "Grermany, no doubt?" 

^^ Oh no. Not any country that can 
be found in maps. A place where one's 
life would be altogether diflferent to any- 
thing here — don't you understand ? " 

^* Yes, I can imagine it ; " and George's 
voice sank. 

" Miss Anne says every one dreaips 
of such a country once in their life, 
but that very few ever find it. Do 
you think any do, Mr Eutherford?" 

"I think it would be possible. Do 
you see that dark boat, gliding out 
from the light ? How would you like 
to be in it — ^starting for your land of 
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promise? There is a steady land-wind^ 
we should be far upon our way by 
morning." 

" Us commen^aient k dire wow." . . . 
The stars shone whiter and whiter — ^the 
fell of the waves upon the beach grew 
into the murmuring sweetness of a hu- 
man voice. 

Ik commen9aient k dire nous • 

Who that has ever said it once has 
finished there? Greorge knew that the 
first fine barrier had been passed, and yet 
. . . and yet . . he could not hold his 
steps from going further. The danger 
was so remote; the temptation of look- 
ing on Lily's innocent face so present. 

*^I would not choose that boat/' she 
answered, in her serious, childlike way^ 
*^See, it is lost in the darkness abeady. 
I would have, one that should keep in 
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tiie straight path of light, and never 
leave it for a moment till we reached 
the other shore, .... And that would 
be some French village, between Bou- 
logne and Dieppe," she went on after 
a minute or two. "How dreams break 
down if you try to make them at all 
substantial, Mr Rutherford ! " 

" I don't see why a French village 
should not be the starting-point for a 
toiir into Elysium, tinder some circum- 
stances," said Greorge. " You know it is 
not longitude and latitude that make up 
tiie necessary elements for happiness." 

The remark must have been a sug- 
gestive one to Lily, for she grew very- 
thoughtful immediately; and, after some 
consideration, observed, in rather an 
altered manner, that she had no wish 
at all to go to France — and would cer- 
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tainly never undertake any long voyagd 
in an open boat at night. 

^^ Of course you . would not," said 
Greorge. " We are talking about the 
land of dreams only." 

^^ But you said the French coast might 
be a starting-point for — for — " 

" Elysium.'* 

"And I thought you were speaking 
seriously. Where is Elysium ? " 

" Surely you don't require to be told.", 

"Oh, Sir, I am not clever at geogra- 
phy. I can remember nothing on the 
map without counters. Elysium ! there 
is something about it in Mangnall, but 
I can't remember what . . . have you ever 
been there ? " 

" Not quite there. I thought I had. 
reached it once, but I was in another 
country all the time." 
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*' And you found oiit your mistake ? '^ 

" Yes, I woke up suddenly one day, 
and found I had been dreaming — that 
was a rude shock, Lily. God grant 
you may never know the like ! " 

He took hold of the little hand that 
rested close to his, and the girl was 
startled by the strange energy with 
which he clasped it. 

"It is nothing to be roused from a 
false dream. Sir," she whispered, gently. 
"When we wake, the dream is ended 
for ever." ^ 

"And if it leaves a poison that shall 
taint all the remainder of our waking 
hours? If it disables us from ever 
tasting any fruit but that of ashes like 
its own, again ? " 

" I don't think I quite understand you, 
Mr Rutherford;" 
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^' Understand me ! poor child, how 
should you ? " 

He loosened her hand, and, folding 
his arms across his chest, tmned his 
face away jfrom her. Even in ihe moon- 
light Lily could see how dark and grave 
his face had grown. 

"I think I ought to go home/* she 
remarked at last, as Greorge still con- 
tinued silent. ^^I should not like Miss 
Anne to be blamed for me, and Miss 
Finch would never forgive her if she 
found out that I had been on the beach, 
and talking to a stranger so late at night." 

" A stranger ! " Greoi^e repeated. " Yes, 
you are right to remind me of that — 
I suppose I shall never speak to you 
again, never see you, even, after I say 
good-night to you, now ? " 

" I don't know, Sir — it is very seldom 
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I come out like this^ and I should not 
dare look at you if I was with Miss 
Finch. Perhaps next summer Miss Anne 
and I will come down on the beach of 
an evening in the holidays.'' 

" Next summer I shall be in Italy." 

"Oh!" 

" And you will be nearly a woman — 
too old and wise to care for watching 
boats in the moonlight, and talking about 
the land of dreams — " 

" Good night, Sir." 

"Don't run away so quickly — it is 
too late for you to walk here alone — 
let me go with you." 

"Come part of the way, please. Just 
till I am in sight of Miss Anne. I 
shall be safe then." 

Safe . • . God help her ! She little knew 
what danger lay in every moment that 

YOL.n. 10 
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George continued by her side — what 
subtle danger in every kind word he 
spoke; in every lingering look; in every 
one of her own unaccountably-delicious 
sensations of the deepening, breathless 
sweetness of this autumn night ! 

She little knew by how many steps 
the first fi:ail barrier had been past — 
how fatally near the Elysium, of which 
George spoke, her feet were^ already 
treading ! 

When they were within a hundred 
feet of the last row of lamps upon the 
cliff he stopped and looked at her very 
full. 

"I shall not see you again," he said. 

" — Sh-!" 

" I shall not see you again." 

^^Oh, Sir!" 

<«Our ways lie divided. Will you 
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think of me sometimes ? Not as of a 
mere stranger, but as of one who might 
have been your friend — of a poor fellow, 
not altogether bad in himself, but dan- 
gerously placed in this world, and who 
has had no end of good done him by 
listening for an hour to your voice, and 
looking in your little face! Will you 
remember me, Lily ? '* 

"Sir, I shall indeed." 

He held out his hand, and she took 
it : took it with a childish warmth of 
pressure, that smote George like a thrill 
of sharpest pain. 

"I see Miss Anne looking for me — ^I 
must go," she said. " Good-bye, Sir, 
and thank you for all your kindness." 

She wondered that he never answered 
her, but remained standing so motion- 
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less where she left him. Had he for- 
gotten her ahready while he stood thus, 
steadfastly gazing away over the sleeping 
sea? — 

" It is nearly ten o'clock ! " cried Miss 
Anne, rushing forward in an excited man- 
ner to meet her. " The meeting was to 
be over at half-past nine, and Sarah will 
be home before us. What in the world 
has made you so long, child ? " 

" I have seen him," replied lily, tsen- 
tentiously. 

" Seen him — and spoken to him ? " 

" Yes, Ma'am. I have been talking to 
him all the time." 

" Oh, dear, and I never knew it ! and in 
the moonlight, too ! Now, Lily, tell me 
every word that passed ! " 

" I can't remember it all, Miss Anne." 

"But you can remember something. 
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What sort of things did he say now? — 
general or individual ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure, Ma'am. We 
looked at the boats, and talked of — of 
sermons-^and the French coast — and — and 
— ^nothing — ^very particular. Hadn't we 
better make haste? th^ clock is striking 
something now." 

"Sermons and the French coast !'^ 
thought Miss Anne. "It sounds most 
suspicious. What subject but one could 
lead them to the French coast, I should 
like to know ? Lily," she cried, in a mean- 
ing tone, "did he make the slightest 
approach to anything that could be called 
an oflfer? I know as well as any one 
about moonlight and eternal devotion, 
and all that, but did he mention the word 
marriage?" 

" Miss Anne, of course not ! " answered 
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the girl, in a flutter of indignation. 
"How can you think of such things? 
Why, Mr Rutherford was a stranger to me 
till this morning, and most likely will 
never see me, or think of me, again while 
he lives.'' 

"I am sure I hope he won't imless 
his attentions are definite!" said poor 
Miss Anne ; with a sigh engendered, no 
doubt, by her own recollections of the 
unsatisfactory nature of vague and mystic 
passion. " Love's very pleasant, but — but 
— very trying to the spirits if it leads to 
nothing serious. Don't you think so ? " 

lily never heard her. She was turning 
back to look at George once more; won- 
dering why still he gazed so steadfast 
across the sleeping sea; hoping for one 
more distant sight of his face before she 
left. 
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"He is dreaming— he is dreaming of 
his pictures ! " she thought, bitterly, when 
at length she turned to go. "He has 
forgotten me already ! " 

Well for her if he had. 
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CHAPTER vni. 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 

"What the deuce is up now?" Mr 
Flamsted inquired when, on entering his 
friend's room next morning, he found 
George kneeling upon the floor in the act 
of packing up his carpet-bag. " What 
wild scheme are you after now? I 
thought you had come for a fortnight?" 

" So I had," replied George, without stop- 
ping to receive Mr Flamsted's oflfered 
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hand; "but I have changed my mind. 
I am going back to town at once. I am 
better there than here." 

" You don't mean that you were really 
put out by the little contretong last night ? 
Why, all the women are dying to see you 
again, now they know your history — and 
I'll give you my honour, Sir John had 
not the remotest idea of your — your — con- 
nection with the party in question '' (Flam 
thought circumlocution elegant). "It was 
mere chance; and if you will come and 
dine with me again to-morrow, I can 
promise you no allusion whatever shall be 
made to past unpleasant circumstances.'' 

" Flam, you are a good little fellow ! " 
George cried, stopping suddenly from his 
employment. " I believe you like me ! " 

Flam turned purple ; as people do when 
a sentiment is forced upon them unex- 
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pectedly, in common life; took his cane 
between his teeth, and nodded. 

"I know you do," went on Ruther- 
ford. " So I'll tell you something in con- 
fidence. I am not leaving because your 
friends know that wretched history of 
mine — " 

"All right, old fellow! I can't bear 
any of these awkwardnesses in a circle of 
friends." 

"But because I have met her again, 
Flamsted!" 

" Met your wife ? well, what of that ? 
a bore for the time, certainly, but when 
you once get over it — " 

"No, no, not her," George interrupt- 
ed, quickly; "I have met the girl we 
saw on the beach, the girl you admired, 
you know." 

" The party with yellow hair and 
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small feet? What does it matter if you 
have ? — don't say I admire her though — I 
admire nothing without style. What has 
she got to do with your leaving ? If you 
think her handsome, and she comes out 
of an evening to meet you, I should think 
your best move was to stay." 

"I don't agree with you!" exclaimed 
George, driving in a boot with fierce 
energy upon the firont of a clean shirt, and 
believing himself to be disgusted with 
Mr Flamsted's flippancy, whereas he was 
in truth ashamed to hear his own inmost 
opinions clothed in such common lan- 
guage. " I don't agree with you at all. 
Lily is nothing to me, nor I to her, and 
I shall go away." 

" You seem well up in her name for so 
short an acquaintance, at all events!'* 
remarked Flam. "But, as you don't 
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agree with me about its being pleasant 
to meet her, and as nobody is anything 
to anybody else, it beats me to see the 
necessity for any one going away ! " 

"Don't be ridiculous, if you please!" 
said George, starting up, and turning 
away towards the window. " This kind 
of jesting is ill-timed. I am not in a hu- 
mour for it." 

The poor fellow was in a state of mind 
which made him bum to disclose his feel- 
ings to some one; and he had done so 
to the only Mend he happened to possess 
at hand. But Flam's pert, unanswerable 
remarks irritated him horribly. 

Horace Law's philosophy, his worldly 
advice, his sneers, even, had been more 
welcome to him now than the coarse, 
straightforward truths with which Flam- 
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sted annihilated all approach to delicate 
sentiment ! 

" If you feel you have so little principle 
that you would really involve the girl, 
seriously, Rutherford, of course you had 
better go. She's a minor, and abduction 
is pimishable. If you merely think the 
young monkey means to flirt with you 
when the governess is not looking, I really 
don't see the necessity for all this fine feel- 
ing. Your eyes are tired, your head is 
tired, your hands are tired. You come 
down here for a week's rest, before you 
finish your picture, and then (because a 
young woman with yellow hair tells you on 
the beach that her name is Lily) you think 
it a point of honour to go back to town ! 
You have grown mighty inflammable all of 
a sudden, George ! " 
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" I was a fool to speak to you about it," 
said Rutherford. But he did not recom- 
mence his packing. " I was a fool to ex- 
pect you to think as I do." 

" I should be a consummate fool if I did," 
Flam remarked, with imperturbable temper. 
" There are quite as many women in love 
with me as with you, my dear Sir, and if 
I left every place where some of them re- 
gard me with interest, I should not have a 
resting-place for the soles of my feet. 
Lord, lord ! to think how precious verdant 
some men do keep all their lives ! " 

George took out his meerschaum, and 
prepared to smoke. It occurred to him 
that his companion, though vulgar, was 
sensible. 

After all, what could it matter to Lily 
whether he went or stayed ? The chances 
were in favour of his not meeting her 
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again. If he did, he would simply pass 
her with a word of recognition, and there 
would be an end of the acquaintance. Was 
he to give up his sorely-needed rest for 
such a dimly-remote possibility as disturb- 
ing this little school-girl's peace of mind? — 
a child of fifteen who had talked to him for 
an hour upon the beach, and then, most 
probably, never thought of him again ? 

" I came roimd to beat you up for a pic- 
nic," went on Mr Flamsted, presently. 
" A pic-nic to the Dyke, got up by Lady 
Pinjaiger. It will be about the last of the 
season, and all the members of the circle 
are going.'' 

Rutherford answered that%e did not like 
pic-nics. He preferred a quiet walk upon 
the downs by himself, with no other com- 
panion than his pipe and his own thoughts. 

" And a chance, in perspective, of seeing 
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something more of the Titian-colouring ! " 
interrupted Flamsted. ** Hang it, Greorge ! 
if you are so scrupulous, get out of the way 
of temptation. Don't go lonely walks 
where you know that every girls' school in 
the place is sure to be met, and then say 
* circumstances have been against you.' 
I told Lady P. I could answer for your 
accepting her m-vite" (persons like Mr 
Flamsted consider this verb-substantive as 
a refinement exclusively in use among the 
very highest classes), " and I assure you I 
shall take it quite personal if you refuse to 
come." 

And in spite of all George's resistance, 
he urged the point with such eagerness that 
he finally carried it. 

^^I may as well remain altogether," 
Rutherford remarked as he commenced im- 
packing his carpet-bag. " As you have up- 
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set my plans for to-day, there will be no 
object in my not staying till next week, as 
I intended at first." 

"In lodgings, or at the Bedford, 
George?'' 

" Oh, here, I think. The difference in 
price is not much — ^^ 

"And yoTir window commands a good 
westward view ! " added Flam. 

" I don't care whether it looks east or 
west, so that I get plenty of air at a toler^ 
ably moderate cost," said George, quickly. 

" Ah, you have attractions in both direc- 
tions, lily in the west, Jem Simms in the 
east" I 

" I hope that young woman is not to be 
of the party to-day," said George. "I 
could not stand any more of her." 

"Of course she is not. You don^t sup- 
pose Lady Pinniger would have the people 

voL.n. . ui 
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of the house at one of her pic-nics ? We 
shall be very select, and, what is better, 
have lots to eat and drink. Look at my 
dog-cart coming roimd. Stunning mare — 
isn't she?" 

The dog-cart Mr Flamsted spoke of as 
his was hired from an adjacent mews, and 
long before they reached the Dyke many 
eccentricities both of temper and pace had 
manifested themselves on the part of the 
mare — a great, rawboned, strawberry- 
coloured brute, with the gait of a camel, 
and the mouth of a mule. 

" Sweet pretty thing, Sir," he remarked 
once to George, who was too abstracted to 
notice even Flam's bad driving. *^ She be- 
longed to my Lord Gandish, and I am 
half thinking of buying her myself at the 
end of the season." 

^* Oh, sweet ! " said George, with a vague 
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perception that Miss Simms was still under 
discussion. *'But rather too spirited for 
my taste." 

" Why, you don't mean you are nervous ! 
I — ^whoa ! mare ! what the deuce makes 
her dodge away from the donkeys like 
that ? Whoa ! — ^I say. Donkey boy ! stop 
her!" 

Accustomed though a Brighton screw 
must be to every variety of ghastly driv- 
ing, Flam's was something beyond the en- , 
durance even of one of these long-suffering 
animals, and maddened with his lashings 
and his twitchings and his flourishes, the 
mare had at length taken her guidance 
under her own discretion and run away — 
as far, at least, as such a term can be ap- 
plied to the performance of any poor, 
broken- winded, broken-spirited, jaded crea- 
ture of the race. 
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" What is the matter ? '^ exclaimed 
Batherford, roused at length by Flam's 
outcries and the visible terror painted on 
his face. ^^ We are going steadier than we 
have done yet — ^are we not ? " 

^^ Whoa I — ^stop herl" cried Flam, as 
they came within a few hundred yards of 
their journey's end. " Con — foimd the 
brute ! why don't she stop ? — there's that 
old beast of a Pinniger grinning at us al- 
ready, and I haven't strength left to pull up. 
Take the reins, George, and make the best 
end of it that you can." 

And George had the pleasure of driving 
up before the door of the Dyke-hotel; 
where a crowd of ostlers and donkey-boys 
were engaged in sarcastic observations on 
his skill, and from the steps of which the 
whole mansion-party, already assembled, 



I 
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began making inquiries as to the cause of 
Mr Flamsted^s pallor. 

" The mare is devilish high-spirited," 
answered Flam, as he jumped out ; flour- 
ishing his whip to hide the trembling 
of his hands. "She belonged to Lord 
Gandish, and I am thinking of buy- 
ing her, myself, for this hunting-sea- 
son. My friend Rutherford, who is a 
first-rate judge of horse-flesh, was just 
trying her to give me his opinion of her 
mouth ! " 

" Gad ! I don't believe she has any," 
said simple George ; loud enough for them 
all to hear. " We have both been pulling 
at her for the last half-hour without making 
more impression than we should have done 
on a milestone. Our bad driving perhaps, 
Flam ? You don't seem to know much 
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about it^ and I have not held a rein three 
times in my life.'^ 

For which piece of information Flam 
trod on his foot, and the whole of the 
circle froze. A man who conld make such 
a speech as this must be utterly unworthy 
of their notice even though he had separ- 
ated from his wife and insulted a peer of 
the reahn. To be poor was bad enough ; 
but to acknowledge and exult over your 
poverty in this indecent sort of manner 
was an outrage to society that the high 
tone of feeling of the circle considered it 
its duty to resent. 

So, greatly to Greorge's relief, he soon 
foimd that very slight attention was going 
to be shown him by any one ; and the day 
being fine, and the food good, he enjoyed 
himself considerably better than he had 
hoped for. 



> 
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There was not much conversation during 
dinner — the company being of that pecu- 
liar British order which is always afraid of 
becoming vulgar if it unbends. And there 
was a good deal of noise after dinner, when 
dessert had heated the ladies, and wine 
thawed the men, George preferred them 
all much in their former, imexcited state ; 
and, after listening to half-an-hour's liveli- 
ness, he at length took advantage of a wild 
storm of laughter, succeeding an Indian 
story of the Colonel's, and (escaped alone to 
the downs. 

It was a still September day ; and the 
pale autumnal sky, the lifeless corn-fields, 
the dim expanse of distant, waveless 
water, looked infinitely beautifiil to the 
painter, even with no fairer adjimct than 
the dun monotony of the downs. The 
landscape suited him. The faint horizon, 
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the tender sky, the sombre silence brood- 
ing over earth and sea, aU ministered to 
those vague visions which had £Qled his 
heart during the last twelve hours: — 
visions, as yet, without a name 1 George 
was wholly unconscious what made this 
autumn day so exceeding fair to him. 
He believed himself only listening to the 
murmurs of the far-off sea-birds; only 
watching the changing lights, and delicate-* 
hued, swift shadows across the downs. 
He believed himself to be thinking of his 
Ariadne still; indulging in such reveries, 
merely, as his meerschaum and the open 
air were wont to engender. * If his 
dreams were sinful,' he was ignorant of 
the crime. 

— Whatever were his actual thoughts, 
his lonely walk brought so much of peace 
to the artist's spirit, that the hours passed 
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by unnoticed ; and not until the setting sun 
had already cast long shafts of yellow light 
athwart the downs did he suddenly call to 
mind those charming persons to whose 
society he was pledged for the remain* 
der of the day ; and who, it now occur- 
red to him, must be already awaiting his 
presence at the Dyke hotel. 

What a relief it would be if all those 
charming persons would return to the 
Mansion cards and supper, leaving him 
to enjoy this golden evening, as he 
sauntered home alone I The possibility 
made George return leisurely, and turn 
often to gaze upon the setting sun as he 
walked. But he could not change his Me. 
When he got within sight of the hotel the 
first thing he beheld was the weU-remem- 
bered dog-cart, standing, with various 
ottier vehicles, before the door : while Flam 
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himself^ already with his white gloves on, 
was flourishing his whip with dignity be- 
fore the assembled company. 

"Well," thought George, putting by 
romance as he knocked the last ashes from 
his pipe, "after all, it is better to drive 
than walk over that frightful turnpike 
road. Supper, too, is not contemptible 
after four hours' exercise across the downs, 
even although it is accompanied by Indian 
widows and Lady Pinnigers." 

And he was running on quickly towards 
the hotel, just as light-hearted as he had 
ever felt in his life, when (was it accident, 
was it fate, that always brought George 
back into his dangers just at the very mo- 
ment he was working free of them ?) when 
a girl's voice close beside him called " Mr 
Rutherford ! " 

Now, considering that Mr Rutherford's 
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thoughts that afternoon had been exclu- 
sively directed to unfinished Ariadnes, 
effects of light and shadow, and other 
ethereal objects connected with his art, I 
don't understand why a voice of flesh-and- 
blood should make him start so conscious- 
ly now. Nor why, when turning round 
he recognized Lily von Edelhof standing 
before him, among five or six other chil- 
dren, the sight of that young person's 
flushed and smiling face should cause such 
a guilty colour to mount up hotly in his 
own. 

"Mr Rutherford! have you forgotten 
all about me already ? " 

Some sense of surprise at his own 
imaccountable emotion no doubt struck 
George, himself, at this moment. For, 
instead of returning the girl's laughing 
salutation as he would formerly have done, 
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he took his hat off stiffly, and then began 
making remarks upon the lovely weather 
and the unexpected pleasure of meeting 
Fraulein von Edelhof . . . And had she 
and her companions been out long upon 
the downs ? and was not Miss Finch in 
charge of them as usual ? 

" Oh no ! '^ cried Lily. " She is safe 
at home, or you may be sure I would 
never have dared to speak to you. It 
is Miss Anne that you see coming down 
the hill there on the left. To-day is 
her birth-day, so she treats us to a pic- 
nic, to the Devil^s Dyke, and we have 
had such fiin. Sir! running about over 
the downs — and poor Miss Anne is so 
tired she can hardly walk." 

The other girls had now past on, after 
many shy looks at Fraulein Lily's friend. 
Miss Anne — recognizing in George the 
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same tall, slight figure she had admired 
in the moonlight; and religiously hold- 
ing all chance-meetings to be direct in- 
terpositions of Providence, with which 
no human being should interfere — diverg- 
ed with playM haste from the path she 
was following, after signing to the chil- 
dren that she would meet them at an- 
other point. 

And BO, once again, Rutherford found 
himself alone with Lily. 

"You let me go away without even 
saying good-bye last night P' she began, 
looking np, quickly, at him. "I believed 
then I must have oflfended you, but to- 
day you seem just as grave and silent 
again. I shall begin to think that you 
are always dreaming, Mr Rutherford ! '* 

George did not answer her. As he 
listened, anew, to the girUs voice; as 
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he looked doini <m her faiee — lit into 
gath. tender hrigfatnesB bj the golden 
sonaet — the real oonditicm of his own 
heart had heesi saddenl j laid bare be* 
fine him. The hand-imting on the wall, 
which yon and I, Reader, with our sharper 
vision hare already deciphered so plain- 
ly, was, at length, made palpable to him- 
self: and its meaning smote his con- 
science with an the cold shock of a 
firesh-discoyered crime. 

Dreaming ! yes, and awakening too 
late. As he looked npon that sunlit, 
childish £ice, all his self-deceptions of 
the last few hours had been swept away. 
He was awakening ; and for ever ! 
The light had dawned. Not disclosing 
any new or rose-coloured state of ex- 
istence ; as it does, rather felsely, to most 
of us in such first moments; but show- 
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ing forth, clear and chill, all the bitter 
realities in that poor life of his which, 
until now, the artist had ignorantly be- 
lieved to be a happy one ! 

" I don't think I can stay," said Lily, 
looking with wistful wonder at his averted 
face. "Miss Finch said if we were not 
home by seven we should never come to the 
Dyke again, and I see they are all ready 
but me. Won't you say good-bye to me 
this time, Mr Rutherford ? " 

"I will walk back with you to the 
hotel,'' George answered; a determined 
sort of calmness in his manner. " I sup- 
pose I may be allowed to do that." 

" Oh, Sir, of course ! None of the children 
will tell Miss Finch, and besides"— some- 
what sadly this — " it is such a little way." 

So this little way George walked with 
her; silently, . but in a silence of which 
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every moment confirmed the fetal truth to 
which he had just awakened ; and at the 
hotel he was introduced to Miss Anne^ 
who, smiling and looking conscious, stood 
Mraitingfor their arrival; and then/ while 
the whole Mansion company surv^ed 
th^em, haughtily, from upper windows^ he 
had the pleasure of lifting all the children 
into their crowded carriage ; also of hold- 
ing Lily's hand one moment in his as he 
bade her good night. 

"Pretty little face," said a voice close 
behind him j " and an uncommon style— 
dark eyes and light hair, according to the 
most approved pattern of angeL You 
seem struck with it, I think." 

^' Not I ! " was the answer* 

" You have been looking at the owner 
for some time past with uncommon ten- 
derness, at all events." 
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" I am not aware that I ever look ten- 
der. I certainly have no tendency towards 
angels." 

Something in the cold, sneering tone 
made Rutherford look round. Two or 
three men were standing together smoking 
at one of the ground-floor windows of 
the hotel. And in the last speaker — in 
the man who disclaimed any admira- 
tion of poor Lily — ^he recognized Lord 
Dicewood. 



voL.n. IS 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE CHAINS CLANK. 



A FLOOD of bitterest recollections swelled 
in a moment across George's heart. 

He tmned quickly away from the window 
at which Lord' Dicewood stood ; he refused 
aU Flamsted's invitations of returning and 
spending the evening at the Mansion ; and, 
when the rest of the party had started, ho 
walked slowly back, alone, through the 
deepening twilight. 
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Again the shadow of his miserable past 
had crossed his path ; again he had beeu 
reminded of the hateful allegiance to whicli 
honour yet compelled him to be true ; had 
heard the chains clank which in this life 
were never to be loosened. Never .... 
Oh, if the prospect of which sometimes he 
had vaguely dreamed were to be realized 
now ! — if his shame were to be lifted from 
him ! — his freedom, his imsullied name, 
restored ! 

No, that would never be. Whatever mate- 
rials his life was to be fashioned with, lay to 
his hand. No such Deus ex Machind as a 
change of law would step in to work his sal- 
vation. Whatever happiness was to come to 
him must be brought about by himself, not 
by others. If any change in law came, it 
would be too late for him — ^the only love he 
should ever care to win was before him now. 
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" If I can win it, shall it not be mine ? '^ 
cried out his heart. " I have been robbed, 
of my legitimate love, such as it was, — 
shall I not legislate for myself in the 
matter of my own happiness now? It 
may be well for unconcerned men to talk 
about the results of 'commissions, and the 
transference of jurisdictions, and the sl6w 
changes of public opinion. My freedom 
will be nothing to me in ten years' time. 
I want it now. Because I haven't money 
sufficient to enable me to shake off my 
incubus of dishonour, am I to groan on 
for ever under the weight of a hopeless 
and intolerable bondage ! " 

— Strangely enough, considering that it 
was a subject so deeply involving all his 
own personal and deepest interests, the 
progress of the new law had, until now, 
rarely troubled the painter's mind. Utterly 
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absorbed by his passion for art, George 
cared little for any of the political or social 
questions which occupy the thoughts of the 
majority of men. The ascendency of a 
party, the struggles of a reform bill, were 
of less importance to him than the dis- 
covery of a new flesh-tint, the conquest 
over a difficult pose of muscles. Hia 
short married career and its untimely 
ending had brought him for a brief 
space into another world than the happy 
one of labour and of dreams in which he 
lived. This over, he fell back more than 
ever upon himself and his own works* 
Forgot the very existence of Lord Dice- 
wood; thought seldom and without ran- 
cour of Laura Bellayne; and (although 
his friends not unfrequently sounded him 
upon the subject) was thoroughly and 
unaffectedly callous as to the law of 
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divorce, and its tardy progression towards- 
amendment. 

" I don't see that this change is want- 
ed,'' was a remark of his on one occasion 
concerning it. " If a man has been made 
miserable once, he should thank any law 
which keeps him out of a like danger 
again." 

And it was not until he had first met 
lily that ike possibility of forgetting past 
betrayal in new fidelity occurred to him. 

Like all men in whom lies the germ of 
real greatness, ambition, or rather the 
object of his ambition, was George's para-- 
mount and master-passion. But his heart 
was one singularly fitted for household 
affection, for calm and abiding love. He 
Could never have experienced that disas-* 
trous sentiment termed by the French a 
^grande passion.' No Cleopatra could 
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have made him — for more than a week — 
forswear allegiance to his calling. But 
had he loved the woman whom he mar- 
ried — more still, perhaps, had she loved 
him — he would have been true to her 
beyond all common truth ; have regarded 
her, at the end of years, with the same 
loyalty and admiration as on his wedding- 
day. 

And he felt this to be so. He awoke, 
suddenly, to a knowledge of his own heart, 
and of its capacities, now that it was too. 
late. 

On the second day that he had known 
Lily the truth flashed bare upon him. 
Art, ambition, distinction, — the world's 
good- will, — were not enough. These filled 
his* life ; but could not satisfy it. Other 
cravings had arisen in him; for fond 
human companionship; for a woman's 
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smfle; for home, for love, for children. 
Cravings for that happiness which no 
haser suhstitute could, in a nature like 
his, replace. Was it well for him? 

Such thoughts, vaguely shaped, and writh 
more of sweetness as yet in them than of 
pain, had floated across his mind during* 
the hours he walked alone upon the silent 
downs. They took form and colour dur- 
ing the few minutes that he stood and 
looked in Lily's sunlit fece. They ripened, 
with a fierce pang, into maturity, in the 
moment that he recognized Lord Dice- 
wood. 

'^ K I can win her, shall she not be 
mine ? " he repeated a dozen times ; while 
the jealous recollection of Dicewood's admir- 
ing &ce and sneering words was firesh upon 
him. " What is any mere legal formality 
to me ? This poor child's heauiy and her 
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position will throw her open to a hundred 
worse dangers than the love that I would 
offer her. Dicewood has seen and admired 
her already — he may trace her, write 
to her — ^what do I know? She shall be 
mine ! " 

But long before he reached home, he 
had cooled, wavered, changed. However 
George's blood erred, his heart for the 
present kept right. " Til do her no wrong 
out of revenge for the wrong others have 
done me," was his final resolve. " I will 
see her once more, just to warn her 
against Dicewood, should he seek her, 
then crush out all these foolish dreams — 
forget this child, and my three days' fancy 
for her, and return to my Ariadne." 

Nevertheless he slept little that night: 
and when he at length closed his eyes 
towards morning, feverish dreams stil 
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prest upon him. Dreams in which while 
he, himself, bade Lily farewell for ever, 
he beheld Dicewood standing near to her, 
and gazing, as he had once already seen 
him do, with a wistful and mournful ten- 
derness upon her face. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DREAMS OP WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

A FEW days later Mr Flamsted left 
Brighton ; and George was alone. 

He had never met Lily during thi^ 
time ; but he had daily seen Lord Dicer 
wood, and once, at a distance, had had a 
glimpse of Laura, driving, as Sir John' 
Pinniger truly reported, in a carriage of 
the most undeniable respectability, and 
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with some well-known old woman of rank 
sitting at her side. 

The presence of these two persons, of 
Dicewood and of his. wife, at that parti- 
cular time was an imhappy circumstance 
for George ; whose mobile, impressionable 
temperament was just one most prone 
to be aflfected by every outward accident 
of life. 

The power of habitual self-assertion, the 
strong grasp of personal responsibility, 
were not his. And, however unimportant 
for a man's organization as an artist, the 
absence of such qualities must, of neces- 
sity, reduce him, in his worldly judgments, 
to a very ordinary level indeed. That 
Laura was once more acknowledged, 
that Lord Dicewood was still rich, 
smiling, smiled upon, had of course no 
connection, whatsoever, with George's own 
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course of duty ; but still the actual sight 
of these two persons in their prosperity- 
added fatal weight to the wrong side of 
the balance in the poor fellow's mind. 

It was harder for him to give up those 
visions of his — ^visions so nearly guiltless^ 
while looking upon the way in which 
the world rewarded positive dishonour, 
than it. would have been in his own 
silent painting-room. There the straight 
and narrow path would have lain clear 
before him : the narrow path, of which 
he lost sight amidst the dust and glare 
of this Babylonish highway. There he 
would have compared wrong with right: 
here he compared one wrong with an- 
other; and that towards which his own 
temptation leaned seemed light in the 
comparison. 

He compared the world's verdict upon 
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a man like Dicewood with that which 
he knew to await himself — a nameless^ 
penniless painter — should he sin in a 
hmidredth less degree, but unfashion- 
ably! And, even while he still stood 
firmest in his good resolves respecting 
Lily, his heart cried out against the &te 
whidi made it a sin for him to think 
of her. 

At the end of another week they met 
again. She had told him during their 
last short interview that she would be 
alone for some days at Michaelmas, when 
the girls went home to their parents, 
the Miss Finches on a visit to London. 
So, on the thirtieth of September, George, 
who was walking out upon the beach 
towards Hove, did not feel much sur- 
prise at suddenly coming upon Fraulein 
von Edelhof— seated there alone. 
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She was not reading, though an open 
book lay on her lap; and Rutherford 
thought her face looked pale and sad 
as she sat gazing, listlessly, across the 
sea, 

" You are alone, then ? " he said, 
quietly. 

^^ Oh Mr Rutherford ! " with a quick 
blush rising to her cheek. " How you 
startled me ! I believed you had gone 
back to London — " 

^^Did you?" said George, as he seated 
himself beside her. " Did you really 
think I would go without seeing you 
again ? " 

^^ I thought you could spare no more 
time from your Ariadne, Sir. I thought 
you were tired of Brighton, and of being 
idle. You know you told me so at the 
Dyke." 
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George remarked that he had not been 
idle the last few days. He had been 
watching the autiunnal sunsets, had been 
making sea-side studies for his lext pic- 
ture, had been resting his eyes — had 
been dreaming. 

"I never knew that dreaming was a 
part of occupation before,'' cried Lily. 
" I am sure, if it is, I have grown very 
industrious of late." 

" Why — what have you been dream- 
ing of ? " said George. " I need not 
ask, though. Some deep and abstruse 
philosophical subject of course." 

" Of course," she answered, with her 
shy smile. ^'Look at the delightful 
book Miss Finch has left me to study 
in her absence, ^ A treatise on Language, 
especially on those three great families, 
the Semetic, the Arian, and the Turanian.' 
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Is not that enough to fill one's mind with 
airy dreams ? " 

" Shut it — ^put it away ! " cried George 
quickly, " It is horrible to think of your 
reading such books .... That is right," 
he continued, as Lily energetically obeyed 
him; ^'let the three great families rest, 
for to-day at all events, and now tell me 
what was really the subject of your dreams, 
Fraulein von Edelhof ? " 

"Of my dreams when you spoke to 
me just now?" 

" Yes." 

"Lord Dicewood." 

The blood rushed hotly into George's 
face. 

" Of wJrnnV^ he exclaimed. 

" Of Lord Dicewood. Do you know 
him, Sir ? He was one of those gen- 
tlemen who were looking at us fi:om the 

VOL. n 13 
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window as we left the Dyke. The taJI, 
pale, handsome man, with dark hair, 
and—" 

"I know him!" interrupted George. 
*^ You need enter into no description of 
hiTn to me. I know him. What have 
you to do with him ? " 

^* How angry you look, Mr Ruther^ 
ford ! What is there about Lord Dice- 
wood that you should dislike? To me 
there is something very pleasant in his 
manner and voice. I think I should 
like him extremely if I knew him bet- 
ter." 

^' No doubt," said George, with a grim 
laugh. ^^ Well, you show your taste. Miss 
von Edelhof ! Every woman who ever 
sees him is in love with his cursed white 
face — I beg your pardon, with the pale, 
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handsome, interesting countenance of Lord 
Dicewood ! '' 

^^n love? Oh, Mr Rutherford, I 
never had such a thought as that. Why, 
he is quite old, and a married man 
(for Miss Anne borrowed the peerage to 
see). I only meant that something in 
' his face interests me. If my own father 
was alive I think I should like him to 
have that grave dignified manner and 
quiet smile." 

George looked at her closely as she 
answered him ; and the unvarying colour, 
the perfect truth in her clear candid 
eyes, cooled him somewhat. 

" You have a singular idea of pater- 
nal qualifications," he remarked — bitterly 
still, although his first fierce suspicion 
was over. "Lord Dicewood is the last 
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man on earth I should think of as the 
beau-ideal of a father." 

^^I know nothing of him," answered 
the girl, gently. *^ I only took a vague 
sort of fancy to his face — ^but I won't 
speak of him any more. Sir, as you dis- 
like him so. He called to inquire who 
I was, and I thought it kind of him — 
that was all." 

" Lord Dicewood called upon you ! 
there is something more than you have 
told me ! You know him. You have 
seen him before ! " George broke out, 
again- 
Lily looked with wonder at his ex- 
cited face. 

" I told you, a moment ago, I knew 
nothing of Lord Dicewood," she answered. 
^^ He saw me at the Dyke, and the next 
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day called to ask Miss Finch my name 
— because I was so like some one he had 
once known." 

" I wonder how he knew your ad- 
dress ? " remarked George. 

" I wonder," she repeated, simply, 
" Most likely he found out who we were 
from the hotel people at the Dyke. At 
all events he called, and oh! what a 
state we were all in. Miss Anne told 
me afterwards it was the first time in 
her life she had ever been under the 
same roof with a real living lord." 

" And did you speak to him, Lily ? " 

" Oh yes, Sir. I was teaching in the 
junior class when Miss Finch sent for 
me into the drawing-room, and as I went 
one of the girls told me a gentleman was 
there who had called to see me. I thought 
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it must be you, Mr Rutherford, and I wcl» 
so disappointed when I first saw Lord Dice- 
wood ! " 

*^When you fir^t saw him, Fraulein 
vonEdelhof?" 

'^ Yes. When I heard his voice I 
could not help being interested in him. 
His voice touched me strangely, Sir I I 
could scarcely keep fi:om tears as I 
heard it. 

'^ ^ This is the young lady, my lord/ 
said Miss Finch, and she gave me a 
look which I understood well. ^ She 
comes from Hanover, where her ancestors 
have resided for centuries.' 

^' I said nothing, but I know I blushed 
(for I don't come fi:om Hanover, and I 
have no ancestors, Mr Rutherford), but 
I did not dare contradict Miss Finch, 
and so all I could do was to stand, 
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foolishly, before him, with my eyes cast 
down, and not courage enough to speak a 
single word, 

'' • You are a Hanoverian ? ' he said, 
at last, in German* ^You don't come 
from the Rhine-country ? ' 

" The question set me trembling, and 
at the mention of the Rhine I felt the 
tears rushing to my eyes. Another mo- 
ment, and I believe I should have dis- 
obeyed Miss Finch, and told the truth, 
but instead of giving me time to collect 
my thoughts she began talking very 
quick herself, and said I was an orphan, 
and could not bear to hear my home 
spoken of, and a great deal more that* 
I cannot remember now, because — '' 

"Well?" 

" Oh, because my heart was so full. 
Sir! As I have^told you, something in 
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Lflid Dicewood's Toiee, altlioDgh I had 
nerer heard i* hefixe, seemed familiar to 
me^ and the mentiaii in Gferman of my 
own coontzy. and k n o w in g that I must 
deny it^ aD came orer me. And so, 
without ey&L list^iing to what was said, 
I stood quite silent and tried hard not 
to eiy, while Miss Ilndi talked on and 
on (in tiiat cheeifbl way she has of 
telling things that aie not true) to Lord 
Dicewood. 

'^ Wh^i at last she gave him time to 
speak he tomed to me again, and said 
I must forgive him for having called, 
bnt my likeness to some old and dear 
friend of his was so great that he could 
not rest imtil he had satisfied himself I 
was indeed no relation. And then he 
took my hand and held it, and looked 
in my &ce with such an expression that 
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(though I was ashamed of my foolish- 
ness) I could not keep back my tears 
again, and then, without saying another 
word to any of us — much to Miss Finch's 
displeasure — ^he left. Was it not an odd 
visit, Mr Rutherford?" 

"From another man I should think 
nothing of it," said George, after a min- 
ute's silence, and speaking more as though 
he addressed himself than his companion. 
" The explanation is natural — ^I might act 
in the same way myself, if I thought that 
I saw, by chance, the daughter of some old 
friend — " 

"Then why should not he?" inter- 
rupted Lily. " Why should not Lord Dice- 
wood have spoken the truth too ? " 

" Because there is no truth in him — ^be- 
cause he has never had a friend — ^because 
he is incapable of any honest feeling ! — 
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Oh, child, I am nothing to you* I have 
no right to ask it, but yet — ^promise me 
one thing! that you will never see him 
again, that you will never hold communi- 
cation, direct or indirect, with Lord Dice- 
wood while you live ! " 

His vehemence and trembling voice 
startled the girl, but yet a wild plea- 
sure thrilled through her heart at George's 
visible interest in her. 

"I will promise willingly," she said, 
very low. ^' What can / care for Lord 
Dicewood — or for ever seeing him again ? " 

^^You have not met him since, then?" 
George persisted, 

" Yes, I saw him only yesterday, and I 
'am sure he recognized me, but instead of 
bowing he turned away quickly and be- 
gan talking to some gentleman he [was 
walking with. So you see, Sir, he does 
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not himself wish to keep up the acquaint- 
ance." 

But Greorge could believe in no good 
faith in Dicewood, and was not satisfied 
until Lily had, again and again, repeated 
her promise respecting him. 

— His judgment was warped upon this 
point — small wonder ! After his own 
personal experience of Lord Dicewood's 
sense of honour, he could not readily 
give that nobleman credit for any possible 
virtue. — 

A stranger might have read from the 
girPs simple words that no double motive 
had really prompted his visit to her ; the 
very fact of his attempting no recognition 
when they met abroad showed a kind of feel- 
ing wholly at variance with any evil design, 
or even light admiration • But George, as 
I have said, was blinded by his own fierce 
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dislike towards the man, blinded still more, 
perhaps, by the unconscious jealousy wiih. 
which he already regarded any human be- 
ing who could awaken interest in Lily's 
heart. 

" I have promised you three times,'' she 
said, at last, laughing. " Surely that is 
enough." 

" You were looking sad when I first came 
up to you, Fraulein von Edelhof, and yon 
told me that your dreams were of Lord 
Dicewood. Probably these dreams will 
return ? '' 

" My dreams were, in reality, of the old 
home Lord Dicewood recalled to me," she 
answered, in an altered tone. " I believe 
you English never really know what 
Germans feel for the father-land ! Hearing 
Lord Dicewood speak of the Rhine-country 
has set me thinking upon my happy child- 
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ish days, as I have not done for years past, 
and it was of them — not of him — ^that I was 
dreaming when you first spoke just now. 
Think what pain it must be to me to deny 
my own country, and call myself Hano- 
verian, merely because better German is 
spoken in Hanover than on the Rhine." 

" I cannot imagine your uttering any 
imtruth," said George. "You look as if 
you had never even thought one in your 
life." 

"I don't tell many stories. Sir. Miss 
Finch says that with all my faults I am 
truthful. But I do wish she would not, 
herself, force me into constant deception 
by calling me a false name, and hiding my 
real country." 

" A false name ! " George interrupted. 
" Don't tell me that your name is not Lily 
—I could think of you by no other." 
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^^ No, my Christian name is my true one 
(or rather Lili in German), but my sur- 
name . . • Mr Rutherford," suddenly, " I 
think I shouldlike to tell you my real his- 
tory. Would you care to hear it ? '^ 

George would care, and drew somewhat 
nearer to her to listen. 

" You must make a fuU confession," he 
remarked, looking as one would upon a 
child's into her fair and candid face. ^* I 
don't wish for half confidences." 

" Oh, I will tell you all ! " she answered, 
^' though I am afraid you won't like me so 
much when you have heard it. However, 
I would rather risk that even, than that 
you should not know the truth. Miss 
Finch only bids me deceive the girls, so I 
am not disobeying in telling you — and you 
will never repeat it, Sir ? " 
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Never, George promised. 

*^ Well then, in the first place, I am not 
a young lady of high family. I am not 
even a ' von.' " 

'' How dreadful ! " said George, gravely. 

'^ You are laughing, Mr Rutherford, you 
think nobility of no consequence. Well, I 
am glad that part of the story has not sunk 
me in your eyes. You will think worse of 
what is coming. Before I came to Miss 
Finch's, Sir, I used — " lowering her voice 
— " used — ^I don't like telling it after all — 
I used to go about the country with a bar- 
rel-organ. Ah ! now you don't laugh — 
you turn red — ^you are horrified ! " 

"Not a bit," said George, promptly ♦ 
" I am rather — surprised, I must confess." 

" You don't think so well of me now ? " 

" Yes I do* There is nothing I should 
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like better myself than going about the 
country with an organ in fine weather — ^ 
but then—" 

"Yes, Sir?" 

" You don't look as if you had ever done 
such things, that's all." 

"I am not sun-burnt now, and I am 
drest like other people. If you had seen 
me when Miss Finch first found me, in a 
little old velvet dress, and my hair tied 
with red ribbons, and my hands and fistce 
as brown as berries, you would have 
thought me very like what I was — an 
organ-girl." 

"And how long is this ago?" asked 
George, trying not to show by his man- 
ner the slight shade of disappointment 
which he could not prevent himself from 
feeling. " How long is it since you aban- 
doned your — your profession ? '' 
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" Just three years. I was thirteen then, 
and it was in August, on the twenty- 
fifth, I remember, that Jette died. Oh, I 
ought to be thankful. It was the begin- 
ning of my better life, and my education, 
and my great blessings, and respectability, 
and everything else — but I cannot feel 
so ! I was happier with Jette, much. We 
were very wild and very ignorant, but we 
were happy. Yes, wq were, and I could 
cry for the old days now ! I won't deny 
it, even to you.^' 

And here, regardless of her own dig- 
nity as a grown-up young woman, regard- 
less of George's presence, and of the 
scrutiny of the numerous persons who 
were passing and repassing them upon 
the beach, Fraulein von Edelhof burst 
into tears. 

VOL. IL li 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MISS FINCH AS THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

^^ I AM very wicked, I know/' she began 
again; George having in the mean time 
offered such consolations as occurred to 
him. '^ But I suppose, whatever one's 
childhood was, it is natural to regret it. 
And mine was a very pleasant one, Sir, 
I will try to desciibe it to you, and then 
perhaps you won't wonder it looks bright 
compared to the life I lead now — even 
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though I have so many blessings, and 
advantages, and responsibilities. It won't 
tire you too much, Mr Rutherford ? '^ 

Mr Rutherford thought not. 

"Well— I don't believe I was born in 
Oermany, or that both of my parents 
were Grerman, but I never knew either of 
them, nor how it was they came to die 
«o young ; and the first thing I remember 
distinctly is my grandfather's death, and 
then living alone with Jette in 'a little 
German village a league from the Rhine. 
We had a house and garden of our own, 
and had money for everything we wanted 
to buy, and this peacefiil quiet life went 
on without a change till I was nearly ten 
yeaxs old. 

" I had no relations, but, though I so 
often wish for some one belonging to me 
now, I did not care at all about it then. 
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I am sure I should not have bdieved it 
if I had been told that I was friendless 
and alone in the world; and on summer 
evenings, when I went to sit by my mo- 
ther and grandfather in the Kirch-hof, I 
only thought how pleasant it was for 
them to be lying there, with flowers upon 
their graves, and how glad they must be 
to hear me singing to them. 

"I remember, sometimes, the neigh-r 
bours used to pity me and shake their 
heads when they saw me sitting there 
by myself, and once Jette told me 
that my mother had died of a broken 
heart, and she wished I was not grow- 
ing up so different to other children^ 
and so like what she had been. But I 
only felt how happy and content I was in 
my own life, Sir, and I understood none 
of them. 
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^^ I had no companions, I did not care 
about the village children, or they for me. 
I liked best wandering about alone in the 
upland fir-woods and the yalleys towards 
the Rhine, and often in summer I used ta 
take my Mittagsbrod with me and stop out 
till the sun was down, and till my arms 
were filled and heavy with flowers. No 
flowers have ever seemed, to me like 
those. Sir. I was so near them, perhaps, 
that I could see deeper into their cups 
than grown-up people dp. And when 
the early spring days first came round, 
and the cherry-bloom and hawthorns 
made all the meadows look moonlit, I 
used to wonder whether heaven, where 
mother lived, could be as nice as our 
valley. Miss Finch has told me since 
what a wicked, unregenerate heart such 
a thought betokened, but I knew little 
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more than Vater Unser in those days — and 
oh, I wa8 so happy, Mr Rutherford ! 

<^Well, when I was ten years old our 
first great trouble came — we lost our 
money, and had to leave home. I believe 
it was the money my grandfather left 
me, and that the bank where it wa» 
kept in Frankfort failed, but I never 
rightly knew, for poor Jette always got 
so excited when it was spoken of, and 
mixed up the story with such horrible 
words against the people who had robbed 
us, that I never liked to ask many ques* 
tions. At all events we lost everything ;. 
and, after living on for a few months as 
best we could among the neighbours, Jette 
told me one evening that I must go and 
say good-bye to my mother's grave in the 
Kirch-hof, for we were going away to 
a cousin of hers in England, and we 
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must pack up and leave the village at 
once. 

"We had very little to pack up, Mr 
Rutherford, for the furniture had been 
already sold to pay our village debts, and 
all the property we possessed besides in the 
world were our clothes and a few little 
things that had belonged to my mother* 
So our preparations were soon made ; and 
early one cold winter's morning we went 
on foot down to the Rhine, and there we 
sat upon the shore and* waited for the 
steamboat* 

^' I was very well pleased when we got 
on board — I was young then, you see, Sir^ 
and it was a change — and by evening I 
had quite forgotten the Kirch-hof and aJl 
the bitter tears I shed there at parting. 
But Jette sat on our box and would nei- 
ther eat nor speak. ^I have left the 
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£itlierland/ were her first words, when we 
had got far away into Holland. ^ I shall 
see the Rhine hills no more. But at least 
Uie Mends and neighbours can't offer to 
help us now — or pity the Herr Minister's 
grandchild for being a beggar ! ' 

^^ She had been grand£Etther's servant for 
years — ^and I am sure felt a great deal 
more shame than I ever did over my 
poverty. 

"At Rotterdam we got into another 
steamer, and canie over to England. For 
two days and two nights Jette never ceas- 
ed wishing that we were both dead, and 
she moaned and bewailed so piteously that 
the sailors threatened at times to throw 
her overboard. On the morning of 
the third day, however, the sea began 
to get smoother, and in a few hours 
the air seemed so brown and thick we 
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could hardly breathe, and then they told 
us we were in London. 

"I remembered hearing long descrip- 
tions of the splendours of London from an 
old man of our village who had once been 
to England, and I thought Jette and I 
would lead a very happy life there. So 
when, after waiting hours at the custom- 
house, we were turned out with our box 
upon a great, cold, miserable, crowded 
wharf, I remember I burst out crying with 
disappointment. Nobody uoaderstood us 
when we spoke — nobody answered us — 
nobody wanted us. What had Jette 
brought me to this strange blac^ hideous 
country for ? I soon knew. 

*^ We made our way to a house in some 
dark little street, in the Borough, I think 
it was — and there at least was one thing 
better, the people spoke German. Jette 
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asked after her cousin, who had lodged 
at this place for years past, and was told 
she was dead. We could go up-stairs 
and see her organ, just as she left its 
They did not want to take us in, they 
said. We did not look as if we could 
pay for our lodging, and even if we could, 
they had had quite enough of German 
organ-girls. 

" Well, we cried a little for the cousin, 
and then we tried as relations to claim 
her organ; but the people said Grettel 
owed them more than its worth for all 
they had done for her in her last illness, 
and we should not touch it without pay- 
ing its fall value. I think Jette seemed 
to feel this, even more than her cousin's 
death ; however after a long dispute, we 
gave them what they asked, nearly all 
our money, and when we had rested a 
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day and a night we started off again for 
the country. 

" The spring was coming on now, and I 
was glad when Jette told md we had 
come to England to follow her cousin's 
profession, and that I should hold the 
tambourine and dance while she played. 
I thought it would be heaven to get out 
of London into green lanes again, and that 
playing and begging would be very good 
fan for me. 

^^ And I was right. Sir. At first we got 
tired and footsore, and the cold and rain 
made me sick, but as summer came on we 
grew used to the life, and by autumn I liked 
it just as well as I had liked Germany. 

"We had travelled by degrees down to 
Cumberland, which had been the cousin's 
beat when she was alive, and many of 
the innkeepers and farmers were kind to 
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US after they found we were friends of 
GrettePs, and that we stole nothing if 
they let us sleep in their houses. 

"When winter came we got lodgings 
at a village among the hills, and kept 
ourselves by work and knitting and errands. 
I learned English very quick, but Jette 
was slow at it. I don't believe she wanted 
to learn, for in her heart she never grew 
to like England or our life as I did — " 

" And is this the time upon which you 
look back with such raptures?'' inter- 
rupted Greorge. 

" Not exactly the winters, Sir, though 
I was happy enough then. But the long, 
long summers and autumns! Ah, you 
cannot think how pleasant it was among 
the lakes and mountains in summer, free 
to go where we liked from morning tiU 
night, always in the fresh open air, and 
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with no one to tell us whatfc we should do 
or what we should not do ! — 

"Yes, it was a happy life, that. We 
made no acquaintance, for the German 
organ-girls and the bands-people about 
there were not at all nice people, and 
Jette would not Imow them, but we were 
quite content together without society; 
and on Sundays we used to put on our 
clean plain clothes, instead of our shabby 
finery, and go up far away, in the red 
mornings, through the hills, and sit alone 
where no one could laugh at us, and say 
our old service from our German hymn- 
books. It was then I remembered home 
most, and, although we were so well off 
in England, I cried sometimes to think 
I could never sing a hymn again at 
mother's grave in the little Kirch-hof. 

" Well, Sir, in the autumn after I was 
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thirteen, came an end to all our wander- 
ings, — Jette died. We had to walk one 
day across the mountains from Keswick 
in a storm of sleet and rain, and when 
we got to Ambleside she took hold of my 
arm heavily, and said she was sick and 
cold. We could afford no better lodgings 
than the loft of one of the inns, and 
there, for two days and nights, I watched 
by her in her fever and delirium. 

^^ The mistress of the inn sent on the 
second morning for a doctor, but he said 
at once there was no hope. It was a 
sudden inflammation of the chest, and no- 
thing could save her. I don't rightly 
remember whether he gave her any me- 
dicine or not, for I was too frightened 
to do anything but hold her hands 
tight and pray Grod that I might go 
with her to my mother. But on the 
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third evening she died, and during the 
whole of that long dreadfiil night no 
human being came near us. It was 
the height of the season, Mr Ruther- 
ford, and no doubt they had far more 
important things to think of than the 
illness of a person who had not money 
enough to pay for a bed to die on. 

'' In the morning a servant came into 
the loft, and — as they told me afterwards 
— found me crouched quite senseless by 
Jette's side, holding her hands still. I 
suppose they must have carried me into 
the house, and been good to me then, for 
the next thing I remember is lying upon 
a mattress on a garret-floor, and some 
women telling me I had been ill for 
days, and that my companion was buried. 

" Buried — I believe now I must have 
been too weak to understand their mean- 
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ing, for I remember I never asked any 
questions or shed a tear during the whole 
of that day. It was only when night 
came on, and I found that I was to sleep 
beside a stranger, instead of by my poor 
faithful Jette, that I realized the truth, 
and then all my great sorrow burst forth. 

" ' Let me die, let me die ! ' I cried* 
I had nothing to live for, I never wanted 
to see another day now that I was left 
alone. And I mourned so loud that the 
mistress of the house soon came in to tell 
me I should be packed off at once unless 
I could keep my regrets to myself. 

" ^ A German organ-child. You are 
quite sure there is no infection?' I re- 
collect hearing a voice say. ^ Well, I will 
just come and see her — though I really 
can't do anything whatever to be of use.' 
And then a lady, holding a handker- 
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chief over her face, came into the room. 
It was Miss Amie Finch. 

" She spoke pitying to me, and gave 
me half-a-crown, but the money fell from 
my hand. ^ I don't want it,' I cried. 
^ I don't want anything but Jette — let 
me go to her.' 

^' ^ But half-a-crown would buy you 
something nice for your supper,' said 
Miss AnnCj kindly. ^ You won't feel half 
as miserable, you know, when you have 
had something to eat.' 

" ^ I want nothing but to die,' I cried. 
' To die, and to be left alone.' 

*^ Poor Miss Anne looked bewildered, 
and then told a servant — ^two or three 
of whom were listening, with great amuse- 
ment at my passion and my foreign 
accent — ^to go and bring the other lady. 

^My sister is strong-minded, my dear/ 
voL.:ii*i ifi 
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she said, turning to me. ^She has ex- 
cellent nerves and great resources in af- 
fliction — and no doubt something will 
occur to her to say which I don't re- 
member.' 

" I wanted to hear nothing, I said. 
I wanted to die. And I buried my face 
in the pillow, and kept it so when the 
other one came in. 

" ^ Get up/ said a voice, very cool, 
and loud, and commanding. ^What are 
you making such a noise for ? ' 

" I got up, and felt my tears drying 
back the moment I saw Miss Finch's 
face. 

" ^ What do you make such a noise 
for ? ' she repeated, severely. 

" ^ Because Jette is dead, 'Ma'am,' I 
sobbed out. 

" ' And who is Jette ? ' 
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^^ ^ She was my friend/ I cried, ^ the 
only friend I ever had in the world, 
and they have taken her away from me.' 

^^^And buried her, no doubt,' added 
Miss Finch, composedly. *And, as you 
appear to have no money to help your- 
self with, you ought to be truly thank- 
ftil to those who have befriended you by 
doing so. Weep that the woman was 
taken in her sins — weep over these tokens 
of your own infamous life ' — and she 
pointed to my dabbled dancing-dress, 
Sir, and to the poor old organ, which 
were lying together in a corner — ^ but 
don't dare murmur against Providence, 
or pray that you, in your desperate and 
rebellious state, may follow your wretched 
companion in vice.' 

" ' You shall not speak against her to 
me,' I cried. ^You may call me wicked 
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if you like, but you shall not say a 
word agaiust her. No, you shall not.' 

" And in my misery I started up, and 
without fearing Miss Finch's strong cold 
&ce and determined eyes (I fear ihem 
now, Mr Rutherford), began to pour 
forth all my childish wrath and indigo 
nation against her in Grerman. 

" She watched me quietly till I finished, 
and then I saw quite a diflferent ex- 
pression upon her face. It was my 
German, Sir, not my despair, that touched 
her — ^I found out afterwards. But I thought 
then my grief had really, softened her, 
and when she came up to my side, and 
told me she would see me again and 
would try to be of use to me, and give 
me some good advice, I felt quite ashamed 
of my own ingratitude in not liking her 
any better. 
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^^ I felt ill and weak still, when I 
woke next morning, but by resting very 
often I managed at last to dress myself, 
and then I crept down-stairs, and knocked 
as I had been bid at the door of my 
new friends. Poor Miss Anne began ssLy- 
ing something cheering to me when I 
went in, and my tears were jnst starting 
at the sound of her kind voice, when 
Miss Finch interrupted her sharply, and 
sent away all my inclination to cry by 
remarking, ^ She hoped I had come to 
my senses at last, and had done for ever 
With my wicked, passionate grieving.' 

" She is a very sensible and high- 
principled woman. Sir, and I have no 
doubt her way of speaking was much 
better than Miss Anne's. But at the 
time it sounded horribly cruel to me. 

" ^ I haven't got over my grief. Ma'am,' 
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I said, *but I tried to cry quiet all 
night, and I hope I have not disturbed 
you.' 

" ^ And do you want to die, still ? * 
she inquired. 

"Not if I had anything to live for^ 
I answered, or any way of getting my 
own bread. K I was to go about the 
country alone with the organ, I thought 
perhaps it would be a very good thing 
for me to die. 

" ^ Nothing is good that your own heart 
can devise,' said Miss Finch. ^You are 
quite as unfit to die as you are to live 
— don't touch the table-cloth — sit down 
on the floor if you can't stand alone — 
and remember if you tell me a single 
falsehood, I shall find you out in an 
instant.' 

"And then she made me tell her my 
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age, and my name, and my coimtry, and 
what I had done all my life till now, 
and what I had meant to do when I 
was a woman if Jette had not died. 

" ^ And do you know who made you ? ' 
she added suddenly, just when I thought 
I had answered every question that could 
be asked in the world. 

'^ ' Oh, Sarah! of course she does,' put 
in poor Miss Anne. 

" ' Do you know who made you ? ' she 
repeated — quite fiercely. Sir, as though 
she was angry at my ever having been 
made at all. 

" * Yes, Ma'am,' I said, ' I know that 
God made me. I read my Bible every 
night, when I am not too tired, and I 
can repeat one-and-twenty hymns,' I 
added, a little proudly — for I was vexed 
that she took me for such an utter heathen. 
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" ' Ignoranoe itself is better than 
knowledge that bears no frnits^ Miss 
Finch remarked — or something like that, 
Mr Rutherford, but with a great many 
more good-sounding words in it that I 
can't bring in as she did. And then 
she talked a long tune, and with an 
awfiilly solemn face, about the wicked 
life I had been leading, and all the misery 
and danger that were in store for me if 
I continued it any longer. 

^^ I said I did not want to continue it. 
The organ was too heavy for me to 
carry alone, and I should be afraid to 
go about of an evening without Jette — 
besides, if I played, there would be no 
one to beat the tambourine and to beg. 

" ' Well then ! ' exclaimed Miss Finch, 
as though the generous thought had sud- 
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denly struck her, ^ how would you like 
to abandon this miserable life of yours 
— ^how would you like to be brought out 
of darkness unto light ; and be dressed 
as a Christian young woman should ; and 
become an honest member of society ? ' 

" I should like it all very much in- 
deed, I cried, for my heart had sunk at 
the frightful picture she drew of my 
future life — and I forgot how sweet my 
freedom was ! I would do anything rather 
than carry that heavy organ without 
Jette. I would gladly work hard all day 
if I could find any one to employ me. 

" And when Miss Finch told me that 
she would take me away herself, and 
would dress me and keep me, and that 
I should not be a servant, but only have 
to talk to children of my own age in 
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German, I burst out crjong, and — al- 
though she looked so hard — I went up 
to her, and kissed her hands. 

" I thought Jette's prayers had sent 
angels to me already. 

" Well, Sir, Miss Finch was true to 
her word. She left two days afterwards, 
and took me away with her. It was 
a bitter grief to me at first that she 
would not hear of my keeping the 
organ, or even the tambourine, to think 
of my former happy days by. But 
I felt I had no right to do any- 
thing but what she wished, and so 
our poor old organ, and my dancing- 
dress, were sold to some travelling show- 
man who happened to be passing through 
the town. Miss Finch tried hard to make 
them buy the tambourine, too, but when 
they refiised, because it was so old and 
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worn, she said it was a vessel of unright- 
eousness, and flung it away before my 
eyes into the river that ran through the 
garden. 

" I thought my heart would break as 
I watched it float for a minute, and then 
turn round and round and sink. But 
I was ashamed to confess what I felt — 
and Miss Anne consoled me a little by 
saying I should learn to play upon an 
instrument far pleasanter to listen to than 
organs or tambourines. 

" I was told nothing of my new duties 
during the journey, and it was not until 
we got home that I had the least idea of 
what, in reality, I was to be — a governess- 
pupil, or unpaid governess, in a school. 
I should find my duties light, and my 
advantages great, Miss Finch then ex- 
plained to me. I should be boarded, and 
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taught myself, and should only have in 
return to talk in Grerman, and dress the 
younger children, and keep the wardrobes 
in order, and make myself generally use- 
ful and obliging. 

" ^ But one thing is imperative,' she 
added in awfdl tones; I think I hear 
them now. Sir ! — ' one thing is imperative. 
You must never make the slightest allu- 
sion to your past life, or the position 
from which I have raised you. To the 
pupils you are a young German lady 
just arrived in England, and belonging 
to a Hanoverian family of the first dis^ 
tinction — Hanoverian, never forget that, 
Hanoverian — and your name is Wilhel- 
mina von Edelhof.' 

"I did not mind being noble and Han- 
overian, if it was any advantage to 
Miss Finch, but I begged sa hard to keep 
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my name of liK, and not be called WiU 
helmina, that she at length gave way. 

" And this is all my story* For three 
years I have been a pupil-governess, and 
no day has had more to tell about than 
another until the last fortnight, since I 
have known ym^ Mr Rutherford ! " 

" What a life ! " said George, looking 
pityingly in her face. " What a life yours 
has been, Lily ! " 

" The first part of it was happy," she 
answered. *^I have too much learning 
and too little freedom for my own taste 
now, and I sometimes long, when I have 
time to think, for the little Kirch-hof at 
home, or even for the quiet rest where 
Jette lies, without a stone above her, 
among the Cumberland hills. Still I have 
a great deal to be thankful for — I might 
have grown up wild and wicked like 
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the other organ-girls if Miss Finch had 
not found me, and, although I can never 
bring myself to feel I love her, I am really- 
grateful to her." 

^^ And you wish for nothing more ? " 

"Did I say so, Sir?" 

"You have no visions of a life without 
teaching and Miss Finch? — of your own 
home, of some one to care for you ? " 

" Oh, please don't say anything more of 
that kind," she interrupted, looking with 
wistful eyes at Greorge. "Don't bring 
things before me that will never be! 
What home can I have, Mr Rutherford ? 
I, without a friend, a relation, without 
a country, even ! " 

George was silent. His heart must 
have spoken had he only answered a 
word. 

"Sometimes I wonder if I have other 
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relations than I know of," she went on, 
presently. '^ No one ever talked to me of 
my father when I was a child, and I always 
believed, then, that he was dead. But 
often now, without my knowing why, the 
thought will come over me that he Kves, 
and that I shall see him yet. My grand- 
father, for some strange reason, never 
wished me to be told anything about my 
father's family, but after his death Jette 
gave me a packet of letters that had be- 
longed to my mother, and promised me 
that I should read them on the day "^at 
I was eighteen. It gives me such a 
strange pang now to hold this little 
packet of faded letters in my hand, and to 
think they contain all that I shall ever 
know about my parents! Mine is a 
strange cut-off life, isn't it, Mr Ruther- 
ford? You don't wonder now that I 
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was looking sad when you came up to 
me?" 

Greorge attempted to oflfer some common- 
place kind of sympathy, but his voice 
softened, his words broke into tender 
meaning in spite of himsel£ 

It was not easy to look into that sup- 
pliant face and reftise all the sympathy 
for which it pleaded ; to hear the childish 
craving for love and kindness, and not 
let her know that one heart, at least, in 
the world, would, if it dared, be hers. . . . 

So after a few desperate failures in his 
attempts at cool and brotherly kindness, 
he quitted dangerous ground once more, 
and abruptly turning his face away, re- 
marked that it was getting late, and he 
must take his leave of her. 

" I am afraid you think worse of me ! " 
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she cried, misinterpreting the reasons of 
his sudden coldness. " Tell me before 
you go that you don't feel disappointed in 
me, Sir?" 

"I dare not tell you what I think," 
answered George, very low. ^^I dare 

not tell you what I feel for you " and 

then again he broke off suddenly. 

He knew that all his secret would be 
told if he spoke another syllable; if he 
even looked upon her face again. That, 
unless he was to stand committed at 
once and for ever, he must leave her 
now. There was a fierce struggle in his 
breast during a few minutes of con- 
strained, emban-assed silence — then he 
rose, and walked away from her with- 
out a word. Poor Greorge ! who but 
those who have past unscathed through 

VOL. IL 16 
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like temptation shall say how dear that 
victory cost him ! 

For a moment a childish feeling of 
anger swelled in Lily's heart at his ab^ 
rapt departure; then — as by sudden 
inspiration — thoughts flashed across her 
which turned the short-lived pain into 
new and exquisite delight ! Could he care 
for her — for her? Ah, never, never! 
He was far too wise to fell in love 
with such a common-place mind — with 
such a foolish little fece as hers .... 
But yet, while she denied it, the sweet 
doubt strengthened. His jealousy of 
Dicewood; his interest in herself; every 
word, every tone, every look of George's 
stood up ready witnesses to the truth 
she coveted to believe. Yes, he must 
care for her — a very little— perhaps when 
he was away he would himself discover 
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how much! And she turned, poor child, 
in the direction that Rutherford had taken, 
and watched him, with tremblingly happy 
face, till he was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MR. LAW ON OLD-FASHIONED INSTITUTIONS. 

George returned next day to town ; and 
during the succeeding six months worked 
harder than he had done, even in the earli- 
est years of his student-life. 

He thought he would crush down his 
nascent passion thus; render dreams im- 
possible by constant labour; and to a 
certain extent he succeeded. He got pale 
and thin during this time : and Law, who 
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had returned from abroad, and was again 
much with him, detected fits of absence, 
and long-drawn sighs and starts, and 
musings, all much at variance with the 
painter's old light-hearted and boyish 
manner. 

But still he kept the forbidden feelings 
mider. Voluntarily, he never thought of 
Lily. He shunned the subject if Flamsted 
ever made allusion to Hhe golden-haired 
party in Brighton.' He went more among 
other men in the intervals of work. He 
tired himself so fully, as to be assured of 
sleep the moment he laid his head upon his 
pillow. And if, as his Ariadne grew into 
life, her fiace bore a singular likeness to the 
fece of Lily, I feel assured that the resem- 
blance was impremeditated upon the artist's 
part* 

But then came reaction. When his 
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pictures ha^ been sent to the Exhibition^ 
when the first excitement respecting their 
success was over, and he could sit down^ 
quietly, in his vacant painting-room, — then 
came reaction. 

His Ariadne had met with more immedi- 
ate success than any picture he had yet 
painted. It had sold at once, and George 
was not only fi:ee fi:om debt now, but had 
abundance of money to take him again to 
Venice, as he had desired. His wishes 
were satisfied : but his spirit sank within 
him, his heart was empty. 

The goal he had so strained for was won^ 
he had reached the turning-point fi:om 
whence he could, henceforth, choose his. 
own road, and now the conquest and.re^ 
ward were alike tasteless. Something 
dearer than art was unattained. Some- 
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thing stronger than ambition remained un- 
satisfied. 

In the months of work he belieyed him- 
self to have effaced Lily's image from his ^ 
memory. He woke up suddenly, to find it 
deeper graven there than at first. 

Among his Mends Horace Law was the 
one with whom Greorge had ever felt most 
inclination to touch upon the delicate sub- 
ject of his own domestic relations ; and one 
evening, towards the end of May, as they 
were smoking together in Law's room, some 
impulse moved him to begin speaking of 
his last visit to Brighton. 

Horace had long entertained grave sus- 
picions respecting the condition of George's 
heart, and almost before Lily's name was 
mentioned understood the whole case 
clearer than the poor fellow did himself. 
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He was, real as was his liking for Ruth- 
erford, about the worst counsellor that 
could have been chosen on such a subject. 
Flamsted's vulgarity of mind might have 
made him inflict a hundred wounds where 
Law's refinement would withhold him 
j&om inflicting one; still, Flamsted's 
view of George's position and difficulties 
would have been a wise, or (which is 
sometimes better)^ a safe one — ^that of the 
world. 

But it was at once Law^s profession and 
his pleasure to axjcept no recognized ax- 
ioms as truth, to hold by no conventional 
decrees, to revere no trite moralities. He 
was too thoroughly denuded of prejudices — 
or, as some persons would say, of principles 
— social and religious, to be ever warped 
by any one of them in his judgments. 
George's anomalous position interested him 
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as a study, and (not having the remotest 
prepossession either for or against married 
life in general) he was able to enter upon 
the discussion of its duties in just the same 
spirit of cool impartiality with which he 
could; if required, have written up, or 
written down, any other old-fashioned in- 
stitution in the world. 

" The question is," he remarked, after 
George had been commenting with great 
bitterness upon his own hard bondage, and 
the cruel sacrifices it involved, — ^^ the 
question is, Which is right — for you to yield 
to an unrighteous law, or to break it? 
Putting feeling aside, it seems to me 
doubtful on which side your duty to your- 
self lies." 

^^ No," said George. " Wrong is wrong. 
I might do it, but I would never call it 
right. I am bound, and for me to attempt 
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to win any woman^s love would be dis- 
honour.'' 

"Now — ^because you are a poor man. 
When this new bill passes you will be able 
to regain your freedom, as richer men do 
at present. A delay in parliament can 
make no material difference in the sight of 
Heaven. If the bon,d is indissoluble no 
mi3Jority of votes can really change its 
sacred essence. Yet, I suppose, you would 
not refuse your liberty imder the new law, 
Greorge?" 

" The bill may] not pass," answered 
Rutherford, "but, until it does, I am in 
chains. I will talk about accepting my 
freedom when it is actually offered me." 

"Oh, the bill will pass," said HoracOj, 
carelessly. "All reform-bills pass. It 
takes a long time, of course, to get through 
all the wisdom and eloquence of both 
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Houses — but in these days everything 
passes. The worst of it is that the indi- 
viduals most interested grow grey in the 
interval — " 

" As I shall do ! " cried George. ^^ The 
best part of my life will be over by the 
time I am set free — if, indeed, that time 
ever comes ! " 

" You would accept your freedom, then, 
if the law allowed you ? " 

" I see no reason why I should not,'^ 
George answered, reddening. 

Horace looked at him in calm wonder. 

'^ After going through it once ! " he re- 
marked. 

^* After going through it ! and failing, 
and being befooled! Yes," cried out 
George. " I would. I don't disbelieve in 
love because my own came to grief, or in 
women because I was deceived by Laura 
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Bellayne ! If I was free I know where I 
could choose as fair and faithful a heart as 
beats on the earth ! And I would do sa 
Yes, I would do so to-morrow, with as much 
confidence as though I had never trusted 
and been betrayed in my life before ! " 

*^ Don^t get hot, George ! " said Horace. 
" I was only wondering at the peculiarities 
of different temperaments — the firmness 
with which some men keep to their one 
ided of happiness. Yours is of a home, 
George. You don't sigh for passionate 
raptures, but for a fire-side, a wife, home.'' 

"Well, they are honest desires," said 
Rutherford. 

" Too honest, George. If they were 
less so your position would not be such a 
hard one. You are just one of the few 
upon whom the law's injustice weighs so 
heavily — and, I repeat, it is not clear to 
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me, viewing all the circumstances together, 
upon which side your duty lies. Towards 
the world's opinion (for you waive the ab- 
stract question of right when you once ad- 
mit that the chain can be unriveted), or 
towards what you conceive to be your own 
greatest chance of happiness." 

^* It is not for myself that I hesitate,'^ 
said George, after a short space. "I am 
not thinking of myself at all." 

" A woman who loved you would make 
the sacrifice, George." 

" I know it," he answered — " there lies 
my sorest temptation — she would make the 
sacrifice • . . And what a sacrifice, Horace! 
of all that women cling to most. . . .the 
good opinion of others, self-respect, — posi- 
tion." 

" But has she any position now ? Do 
you not say she is dependent upon the will 
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of a woman who, any day that it served 
her own purpose, might turn her without a 
friend upon the world ? — " 

" You have not seen her ! " interrupted 
George. " No remarks that apply to the 
generality of women can touch her. She 
is a child — ^Horace! a fair-haired child, 
who looks up in my £sice and talks of her 
hymn-book and her lessons, ^id her little 
childish sorrows ! She might follow me 
to-morrow — ^it is possible — ^but it would be 
through ignorance, through girlish liking, 
merely! She is not even capable of a 
woman's passion yet — and that man would 
be a dastardly coward who led her wrong. 
Yes, a coward — such as, Grod helping him, 
George Rutherford shall never be ! " 

And here George sprang up from his 
chair, and began to walk about the room 
in a state of fierce excitement. 
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"I was a fool to speak of it ! " he re- 
marked, at last. 

" No," said Law, *^ I think you were 
wise. Such feelings lose more than they 
gain by plain discussion ; and I njust con- 
fess, George — now that I see how serious 
yours are — 'I would advise you to get rid 
of them as soon as possible ! " 

" Why, I thought you said exactly the 
reverse five minutes ago ! " interrupted 
George, testily. He was in one of those 
conditions, poor fellow, when it makes a 
man equally dissatisfied if you agree with 
him or if you oppose him. " I thought, 
less than five minutes ago, you advised 
me to hold my own happiness above every 
other consideration." 

" So I did," returned Law ; " but I see 
now, that the woman you have chosen is 
not one who could ever be happy (or con- 
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seqaentl J ever make yoa liapp j) in sach 
a position as you haye to offer her. If ahe 
is what you describe her to be, she would 
never get over the sense of her own &]len 
estate. Ton might prove to her that ahe 
was as much your wife as Ihongh this bill 
had passed and yon had be^i enabled^ 
legally, to marry her. But yonr opinion 
would not alter the opinion of the world. 
She would still be at ihe mercy of every 
man — and, worse fer, of every woman — 
who chose to regard her as an outcast. So 
she would either harden — ^" 

^^ Harden ! " exclaimed George. " My 
little Lily harden ! " 

^' Or be broken-hearted. England is 
not a country where those of her sex who 
diverge one hair's-breadth from the beaten 
track arc ever suffered to return to it, or to 
know self-respect again. It may be a 
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harsh and it may be an unjust state of 
things — but so it is. And I can't imagine 
any life more hopeless, in all our Christian 
community, than that of a woman, whoy 
pure in heart, has to bear up, for years, 
against the incubus of a suspected name. 
Of her account with heaven you and I 
won't speak, George ! She may not stand 
heavier debited there than some persons 
of fashion who pass current with society 
as spotless ; but for her doom in the 
flesh-" 

^^ Let us talk no more of all this!" 
broke in George. ^^ What have I to do 
with it? From this day forth let the 
subject be sealed between us, Horace ! " 

END OF VOL. II. 
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